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The Obtrusive Ego 


MARY EVELYN SHIPMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


They have been to school and college, but all the time they had their 
eye on the medal. —Stevenson. 


ns Ty is a tonic experience to read certain pages in 


the history of learning. It reassures us that 

the race has a high potential for intellectual 

enthusiasm. We have reason to believe that 
SUNITA EUTUTENTENT the description of the banquet at the house of 
Agathon, with its rare spirits absorbed in dis- 
cussing the nature of Love and what is good 
for the soul, was but an image of the reality 
which Plato knew when he entered his classroom in the grove 
of Academe. Like scenes come to mind if we pass here and 
there among the centuries with the selective instinct of one 
who would wring from history some knowledge of what man 
in his best moments has really wanted of life. 

The episode of Charlemagne and his palace school was a 
candle lighted in the dark. With the spread of monasteries 
Europe saw a thousand candles lighted. Still more impres- 
sive was the swarming of youth about great teachers in the 
cathedral schools and embryo universities. Abelard in his 
hut in the forest could not be hid. “His retreat was made 
known; students began to gather round him and increased 
with such rapidity that the wilderness became thronged with 
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eager souls who improvised huts of reed and straw and once 
more listened to the voice which was more potent than any 
in that age.”” That learning should be in the hands of a hea- 
then foe was no deterrent to those Christians of the tenth 
century who flocked to the universities of Cordova, Granada 
and Seville, not only from every village in Spain but from all 
parts of Europe, to drink in the Arabian learning. But the 
very best reading is the page of the Italian Renaissance. 
To be alive and young in that day of music, poetry and art, 
was to be favored of heaven. It was a time when wit flashed 
in academy and salon, when thought passed from mind to 
mind like a contagion, and when the Great Adventure was to 
discover the lost parchments of litteres humaniores. Here 
our fascination centers in Petrarch, who kept numerous copy- 
ists to transcribe the manuscripts which he had recovered 
and who “sometimes set his own tired fingers and used up 
pen upon the work.” He is said to have kept by him a copy 
of Homer which he regarded lovingly, though he could not 
read it. The story of how Bocaccio found the letters of 
Cicero in the dusty loft of a remote monastery reads like 
adventure. And when the complete manuscript of Quintil- 
lian’s Institutes was recovered there was a public celebration 
of the event in Rome! This may not have surprised a people 
who were accustomed to hear popular readings of Virgil in 
the Forum. 

Intellectual stir of this sort always finds spokesmen. 
Leonardo, assuming that all his contemporaries were as 
gifted as himself, declared that everybody would naturally 
wish to know everything. “Abandon yourself to Nature’s 
truth and let nothing in this world be unknown to you,” said 
Rabelais. And Francis Bacon, still in the zone of light cast 
by the torches of the English humanists, declared with boyish 
exuberance that he had taken the whole field of knowledge for 
his province. 

What the modern reader finds so refreshing in all this is 
the self-less, external-mindedness of master and disciple, monk 
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and scholar. How wholesomely objective was learning once 
upon a time. The world was so full of a number of things. 
The behavior of earth, air, fire and water; the magic of num- 
ber, the potency of stars, the art of healing, the whole ani- 
mate world; man himself and the records of his past,—these 
things teased them out of all thought. They wanted to know. 
So they deciphered the manuscripts and played with alphabet 
and printing-press, with crucible and syllogism like children 
with new toys, or with amazing detachment speculated on the 
phenomena of consciousness, on problems of Deity and the 
cosmos. Here was a fascinating and inexhaustible world, and 
with the wide-eyed wonder of children and as little given to 
introspection, they turned questioning minds upon the field 
of knowledge. 

The picture is alluring. We would gladly re-capture the 
zeal of those clear-eyed youth who gathered about Abelard, 
or of those older but still adventurous spirits bending over 
their crucibles and manuscripts. Say what we will, there 
was something about their zeal which we have lost, a quality 
of unspoiled and unspent vigor which belonged to a simpler, 
younger world. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since those days. 
Educationally the world has grown up. Introspection and 
sophistication have set in. We have discovered the individual 
and he has discovered himself. A line of thinkers from Rou- 
seau to Dewey have established that, so far as he is concerned, 
the conquest of the field of knowledge is the lesser half of 
the business of getting an education, and that the really 
important matter is what happens to the mind while it is 
engaged in this process. Invaluable as has been the individ- 
ualistic emphasis in education, there is one aspect in which 
the change of objective has the defects of its virtues. With 
the utilitarian aims which dominate our schools of today the 
results of modern psychology have combined to produce a 
condition in which the individualistic and social ends of educa- 
tion sometimes bear to each other an anomalous relation. 
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A glance at the college world of today will make this rela- 
tion clear. Those who are most familiar with undergraduate 
life will be the first to admit ‘that the spirit of the modern 
campus is not that which prevailed at the banquet of Soc- 
rates or in the grove of Academe. There has been a falling 
off in zeal since Abelard and Erasmus. The pendulum has 
swung far in the direction of individualism. It may be well 
to question whether it has not swung too far. The college 
youth of today cannot, to be sure, take all knowledge for his 
province, but we regret that he has no wish to do so. Dis- 
ciples of Abelard would marvel at the composure with which 
he marks off that part of the curriculum which he chooses 
not to know. How nicely he discriminates between History 9 
and Chemistry 14, between Poultry Judging and the Early 
Renaissance. For he has guides that they knew not of. Not 
forgetting his vocational aims, and with a nice eye for a pro- 
gram that will not embarrass him unduly in the pursvit of 
certain larger concerns which relate to “‘college life,” he lists 
his courses. In doing so, he is often less aware of the de- 
mands of his spirit than Caliban. It is no business of his that 
his island is full of sweet sounds that give delight and hurt 
not; he must bring in the wood. 

But let it not be thought that he is indifferent. On the 
contrary, once his program is in full swing, he shows extra- 
ordinary interest, not in his subjects, to be sure, but in his 
attainments, and especially in those measures of himself which 
he calls “marks.” His watchfulness in this matter is almost 
valetudinarian. He has an inordinate desire to see estimates of 
himself in black and white, that he may test the pulse and 
temperature of his progress. He feels the need of the stim- 
ulus of the report card, a childish thing which he is loth to 
put away. In the interest of these same marks he chooses 
his instructors with care. There are, he knows, the entertain- 
ers and the high yraders. They are on his honor role. More- 
over, he is an adept in the care and training of instructors. 
He knows how to inject a knowledge of his past record and 
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his present efforts. He is not above mentioning his need to 
retain a scholarship, make a team, or gratify a widowed 
mother. If his rating is low, a protest is not thought out of 
the way. In extreme cases he may even seek to intimidate 
an unwary professor by bringing to bear on his case the 
prestige of his family or the influence of a robustious frater- 
nity. Thus he looks after his interests. 

The picture may appear extreme, but the type of student 
described will be easily recognized by college teachers. There 
are too many of him. Observing the hand-to-mouth nature of 
his efforts and his concentration on the “edible aspect” of life, 
one professor, with a discouraged shrug, rather unfairly 
sweeps the whole race into the simian category. “Scratch 
homo sapiens,” he remarks acidly, “and you find pithecan- 
thropus.” The student of the better sort, though less design- 
ing and aggressive in his method, is no less interested in his 
intellectual measurements. If his talents are mediocre, he 
is often sadly unaware of this and struggles to rank higher 
than he can. If he is gifted, he is a collector of grade A’s, 
medals and prizes. In this he is encouraged by his teachers, 
who with the best intentions have set before him tangible 
incentives for effort, from the star on the blackboard of the 
kindergarten to the cum laude degree. Provided with a suf- 
ficient number of decorations for his poor inconsequential 
self, the modern graduate thinks to front with composure 
an exacting world. The feeling that C is a “gentleman’s 
grade,” which is said to prevail at the seaboard universities, 
deplorable as it is, seems quite as respectable as the self- 
inflated watchfulness of ratings so common among students 
in the Middle West. 

Nor is the interest in grades confined to the students. The 
faculty, poor dears, are also grubbing among symbols. The 
psychologists have furnished them with new instruments in 
questionnaires, intelligence tests, and scales of measurement. 
Allowing a modicum of scepticism as to the possibility of 
weighing the inner stirrings of the soul, we must admit that 
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the new instruments produce astonishing results. They can 
be manipulated upon the students in bulk, as it were, and 
sometimes have an uncanny power of sending each to his 
own place. Indeed, they remind us in this respect of those 
devices for the wholesale grading of fruit, whereby the plump 
and handsome persist through many siftings and are destined 
to decorate the tops of the barrels; but the small and wormy, 
alas, being the first to fall through, are consigned to the limbo 
of the market. 

It was only natural that the zeal on the part of theorists 
for measuring the mind should infect the faculties. They 
are interested in the problem for its own sake, and have 
besides certain ends which the new knowledge can serve. 
Intrusted with safeguarding the academic degree, they know 
that without the most accurate rating of candidates, this 
jewel of the institution may be worn by the unworthy. Now 
this accurate rating is, humanly speaking, well nigh impos- 
sible. It involves the discovery of mental states and powers, 
spiritual aptitudes too delicate and elusive to be weighed or 
measured. The task is to be performed by a fallible human 
being, biased toward student or subject, warped, perhaps, by 
winds of opinion, cross-currents of personal whim or pedantic 
tradition. Thus handicapped, he seeks by process of mental 
vivisection to determine how much soul a given brain secretes, 
and to set down the result in the dehumanized symbols of 
algebra. The difficulty of all this leads the teacher to wel- 
come the findings of the psychologists. So, with knit brow, 
he examines his conscience and his curves, trying to stand-- 
ardize his markings in the interest of uniformity and accu- 
racy. A further interest of faculties in the matter of grading 
has to do with “encouraging scholarship.” The practice of 
stimulating interest in studies by offering tangible rewards, 
based as it is on the deep-seated desire for emulation and 
contest, is as old as education; and though educators are dimly 
aware that in using these incentives they are substituting 
the lower motive for the higher, nevertheless it seems wise 
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to appeal to such fundamentally human characteristics. Thus 
they take part in perpetuating a vicious circle, for the system 
produces a type of student who is so used to rewards that 
he will not do his best work without them. 

With faculties thus engaged with problems of individual 
measurement, with students preoccupied with grades, credits 
and honors, and with a clerical force ticking out the results 
for record sheet and filing cabinet, we have in our colleges 
a condition in which the self of the learner in a somewhat 
superficial aspect assumes an importance quite disproportion- 
ate to the good to be gained by the whole meticulous process, 
—an importance, indeed, which is detrimental to the true 
ends of education. For the crux of the whole matter is that 
while we cannot over-estimate the importance of the indi- 
vidual in the learning process, the details of his mental pro- 
gress should be the concern of the teacher; the learner, him- 
self, is being most truly educated when he is least conscious 
of the fact. / Moreover, it must be remembered that the stu- 
dent’s interest in himself is not a wholesome satisfaction 
in his real growth, but a self-consciousness largely appealing 
to vanity and to personal ambitions which lie apart from the 
true ends of education. | 

This emphasis on the matter of grading students is attended 
by results discouraging to those who would like to see our 
young men and women swept off their feet by a natural and 
self-forgetting enthusiasm for the things of the mind. What 
actually happens? During his first two years at college the 
student is not introduced to the methods of scholars or made 
to feel the dignity of learning. Instead, he is encouraged 
by short-time assignments and frequent ratings to continue 
that grade-schoolishness which he has naturally brought with 
him, but which is so detrimental to the self-reliant scholar- 
ship which should begin at college if it is to begin at all. 

“We get no good by being ungenerous even to a book 
And calculating profits—so much help 
From so much reading. It is rather when 
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We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 

We are not training the college youth to plunge into a 
“book’s profound.” On the contrary, we are leading him to 
consider so much help from so much reading, or in the lan- 
guage he knows best, such and such a grade for so much 
effort. And the flavor lasts. It goes with him through sen- 
ior college. To the very end, his conception of study is of 
the hand-to-mouth variety. His evaluation of the culture to 
which he has been exposed is inflated with self. Above all, 
he has missed something precious. He has missed that fel- 
lowship in learning which should be a bond between student 
and instructor; for this exquisite growth cannot flourish in 
an atmosphere where the student regards the teacher as the 
repository of a power to inflict upon him grade F or reward 
him with grade A; or where the instructor is impelled to use 
a chance interview with a student for the purpose of gauging 
his mental quality. 

Such is the picture. That teachers and students here in 
America should be so obsessed with something factitious 
which has grown upon our system, would be a bit humorous 
could it be viewed with any degree of detachment. But we 
are all too close to the forest to see anything but the leaves. 

The distressing thing about the situation is that the evil 
of grading seems necessary. The fitness of a student to pursue 
a given course of study depends on an accurate appraisal of his 
success in a previous course. The maintaining of standards, 
the elimination of the unfit, the validity of the academic de- 
gree, and above all, the demands of a free democracy, call for 
an accurate evaluation of men and women. Moreover, as 
Professor Canby has pointed out, we no longer have in our 
colleges and universities a select group of students. The Sep- 
tember swarm is made up of young men and women from 
every class of our great heterogeneous republic. They come 
lured by vocational courses, athletics, “activities,” and the 
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glamour of doing what so many are doing. Large numbers 
of them have no deep-seated love of learning for its own sake. 
As one student put it, “They are not so thirsty that they 
will tap a fountain for themselves.” Such eagerness as oth- 
ers may have at first, is soon dissipated by sophisticated upper- 
classmen; the freshman learns from the superb carlessness 
of the sophomore that while he must look after his “marks,” 
devotion to study is naive and not quite good form. Thus 
the higher motives for study being far to seek, faculties 
appeal to the lower; consequently there are watchings and 
warnings for the idle and dull, prizes and honors for the 
clever, and for all an elaborate and time-consuming system 
of records and reports. 

While much of this is necessary, it may be well to question 
whether it is wholly necessary. One of the most illuminat- 
ing experiences which comes to the cosmopolitan is to learn 
that procedures in letters, art, government, or education which 
have come to be the only conceivable procedures in his own 
country, are unknown in other parts of the world, but that 
the same ends are realized there by totally different means. 
This knowledge begets open-mindedness and the feeling that 
as neighbors on this little planet we will do well to learn all 
we can from one another. If civilization follow false pro- 
phets and nations move along mistaken tracks for centuries, 
these things happen largely because ‘“‘intelligence has never 
been tried.” It is by no means certain that we have com- 
pletely escaped from the folkway stage of life. May it not 
be that this obtrusive egoism which colors American educa- 
tion is just an educational folkway which we have not yet 
sloughed off, that teachers and educators alike are yielding 
an uncritical submission to procedures which could and should 
be altered? At least the fact that education in the old world 
moves on, comparatively unencumbered by this form of indi- 
vidualism, should be cause for thought. A student from an 
English university who came to attend an American univer- 
sity expressed much surprise at the preoccupation of our 
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undergraduates with the subject of “marks.” It is one of 
the first things noted by Europeans who come to teach in this 
country. 

And all the while the criticism is being made that American 
education is lacking in vigor and disinterestedness. This be- 
lief is one of the causes for such reorganizations of the univer- 
sity as are comprehended in junior colleges, honors courses, 
and the recent action of Johns Hopkins in discontinuing the 
college altogether. The tacit assumption that these fine qual- 
ities cannot be expected in large measure from undergrad- 
uates ought to be alarming. That the college, the last strong- 
hold of liberal culture, should be allowed to approach the 
intellectual level of the high school, indicates a policy of drift 
or a discouraged submission to the spirit of the age on the 
part of our leaders which bodes no good for the graduate 
school. For the latter, says President Lowell, “can train 
scholars, but it cannot create love of scholarship. That must 
be done in undergraduate days.” Alarming as is the assump- 
tion, it must be admitted that there is much warrant for it. 
The heterogeneous personelle of the college group, the imma- 
turity of the student, his irresponsibility, his lack of cultural 
background, the complex environment in which he works, and 
consequent to all this the secondary quality of instruction, 
constitute a set of conditions which favor a culture which is 
utilitarian and superficial, if not actually thin and shoddy; 
conditions which tend to make us what President Butler calls 
a “widely instructed but uncultivated and _ undisciplined 
people.” 

In the face of all these conditions he might be thought over- 
sanguine who would contend that love of learning for its 
own sake may exist in large measure in our colleges. And 
yet there is some basis for such a hope, a basis which lies in 
the unchanging nature of youth, and especially in two attri- 
butes of youth which our colleges are at present failing to 
conserve and direct. The undergraduate is a spendthrift 
idealist. “The normal young man,” to quote President Lowell 
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again, longs for nothing so much as to devote himself to 
a cause that calls forth his enthusiasm, and the greater the 
sacrifice involved, the more eagerly will he grasp it.” This 
fine quality has little chance to thrive in the undergraduate 
world of today. A second characteristic of the college youth 
is the group-mindedness whereby he is easily infected with 
that intangible thing we call “the spirit of the place.” How 
quickly he takes on the color of his environment. It is be- 
cause of the strength of this quality that we have the phenom- 
enon of the Oxonian, the Amherst man, the Holyoke woman— 
types in the best sense of the word, in that a whole group is 
imbued with a common culture which is, more than anything 
else, a noble and generous way of life. Here are two deep- 
seated, potent energies, two natural human resources which 
should be conserved and directed by the colleges, but which are 
at present largely a monopoly in the hands of the inferior ele- 
ment of the undergraduates themselves, and by them wasted 
or misdirected. 

To say that the college should conserve the natural idealism 
of the youth and set it free in an environment where his 
imitativeness will choose to follow noble leaders, and where 
enthusiasm for the things of the mind will be the fashion, 
seems a counsel of perfection. Nevertheless, some such ideal 
the college must have if it is to retain its influence as a unit 
in our educational system. One thing is certain. The desired 
result cannot be achieved in an atmosphere where grades, 
credits, and honors are so much in evidence that they seem 
to the student to be of first importance. In some way egoism 
must be subordinated, that a more genuine scholarship may 
prevail. 

The short-time assignment and the frequent checking of 
results are prime causes of the near-sighted, piecemeal atti- 
tude toward study which characterizes the American student. 
Well-meaning agencies, such as fraternities, by their very 
desire to uphold scholarship among their members have accen- 
tuated this phase of our system, with unfortunate results. 
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Inter-fraternity rivalries are not the best agencies for pro- 
moting self-reliant scholarship. Nor is an undue amount of 
faculty oversight conducive to that end. Professor Paul Van 
Dyke, discussing education in the provincial universities of 
France and commenting on the intellectual independence and 
scholarly attitude of the French student, says: 

“A regime of liberty which treats the university student 
as a man capable of being left to his own responsibilities to 
prepare by continued and regular daily effort for a distant 
and difficult test of his knowledge and attainments, is the 
ideal toward which our American universities ought to work.” 

Such a radical change in method would have to be gradual. 
In crowded institutions, such as state and municipal univer- 
sities, the parental system may be the best for the present 
stage of our educational growth. But it might be a helpful 
experiment if one of our many small colleges would, for the 
sake of all, try out for a number of years the simple plan 
of rating students in all courses as Passed, Passed with Dis- 
tinction, or Failed. No attention need be paid to the objec- 
tion that such a system is un-American. If the American 
system is not a good system, so much the worse for America. 
The objection that European students so ranked are of gradu- 
ate calibre is more serious, but not insurmountable. 

However this may be, present conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory. The low status of disinterested scholarship in Ameri- 
can colleges is a challenge to those who direct their educa- 
tional policy to make a more concerted effort to carry over 
the natural idealism of the student and to create for him an 
environment in which the superb energy which he displays 
in the vicarious enjoyment of sport may also find expression 
in a first-hand encounter with the world of thought. 

The success of any plan to this end will depend very largely 
on a single factor—the teacher. Any real scholar can teach 
graduates. For the undergraduate we need Platos and 
Abelards. 





The Social and Individual Values of the 
School Analyzed in Terms of an 
Educational Balance Sheet 


CARTER V. GOOD, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


Quamsueees HE school board member, administrator, teacher 
and parent often feel that education is for the 


e 1. & benefit of the individual. A current practice in 
Z = commencement addresses to graduating classes, 
Fummeummnge @ssembly talks to pupils, and popular articles 
= = on school questions is to emphasize the material 
= = benefits that will accrue to the individual be- 
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cause of his educational accomplishments. The 
place of the individual in education has been widely dis- 
cussed in terms of indvidual methods of instruction, indi- 
vidual differences in ability, and individual instincts. It is 
easily possible that too much emphasis has been placed on 
the individual phases and values of education to the neglect 
of the social values which accrue to society because of the 
education of its individual members, 

As has been pointed out,! psychology has been a flagrant 
offender in over-emphasizing the individual phases of mental 
life, intellectual endowments, educational performance, and 
the original nature of man. Psychologists in general devote 
many pages and numerous references to instinctive activities, 
whereas such fundamental social institutions and conventions 
as language, speech, punctuality, numbers, fashion, and cus- 
tom, are not mentioned. It is the purpose of this discussion 
to show that the social values which accrue from education 
at the several levels of instruction are of great significance 
and may in many cases far outweigh the benefits received by 
the individual because of such education. 


1 Charles H. Judd, “Certain Neglected Social Institutions.”” Elementary 
School Journal, xxv. (1924), pp. 254-64. 
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In making an analysis of the individual and social values 
of education at the various levels of instruction, an educa- 
tional balance sheet seems a peculiarly appropriate agency 
for the purpose. This analysis will be applied at the elemen- 
tary, secondary, liberal arts-college, and professional-school 
levels. The educational balance sheet follows. 


AN EDUCATIONAL BALANCE SHEET IN SOCIETY.2 


What Schools Cost. What Schools May Produce. 
1. Operating cost. 1. Actual productive power. 
Salaries for personal service. 2. Economic intelligence in the 
Maintenance and operation ot masses. 
school plant. 3. Thrift—economic self-control. 
Texts, equipment, etc. 4. Social intelligence and self- 
2. Capital costs. control. 
Interest on capital invested. 5. Political intelligence. 
Depreciation of plant. 6. Hygienic intelligence and con- 
Plant extension. duct. 
Ground rent. 7. Rational standards of enjoy- 
3. Subsistence cost of non-pro- ment. In other words, by 
ductive students. educating. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to set forth a discussion 
of the costs of education. Usually such costs are fairly ob- 
vious, and definite figures are available. It is noted that 
certain indirect costs, such as subsistence cost of non-pro- 
ductive students, ground rent, and interest on capital invested 
are included. However, such costs must be borne by society 
and are just as real as salaries for teachers or bills for equip- 
ment. The discussion will be limited largely to the values 
which the schools may produce. Such values are real, if 
somewhat intangible and subjective. 

A brief definition of the values produced by the school is in 
order at this time. Actual productive power is the first of 
the credit values which may, should, and often does result 
from proper education in the school. The girl in school who 


2 H. C. Morrison, Class Lectures, University of Chicago, 1924 
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iearns from her home engineering courses to utilize material 
which has formerly been wasted about her mother’s home is 
rendering a service which is equivalent to producing that 
amount of food or commodities. The boy who takes an auto 
mechanics course in high school may increase farm production 
with a lessened consumption of gas and oil because of his 
expert knowledge of tractors and other farm machinery. 
The boy who increases the production of corn per acre be- 
cause of his high school agricultural course, has performed 
a service for society as well as for his father. The girl who 
has profited by a good commercial course has increased the 
actual productive power of industry and commerce. 

Economic intelligence, economic control and thrift are cry- 
ing needs of the American people as a whole, state legisla- 
tures, and Congress. Education may do much to solve prob- 
lems of taxation and tariffs, and should go far toward elimin- 
ating the blue-sky promoter who deals in salted gold mines, 
bogus real estate, watered stocks, imaginary oil wells, and 
mythical coal fields. Economic control and thrift may ke 
taught in the school as a check upon the exploitation and 
rapid depletion of mineral, forest, oil, and agricultural re- 
serves. It is only within the past generation that anything 
has been done toward conserving the forests, fish, wild ani- 
mals, and soil. The reckless extravagance current during the 
late war period is evidence of the pressing need for some 
instruction in thrift and economic self-control. Local banks 
have done some work along this line in the schools by encour- 
aging Christmas savings clubs, thrift clubs, etc. 

Social intelligence is one of the greatest values which the 
school may produce. Most of the problems of society involve 
in one way or another, difficulties which arise from attempts 
to live together in rather close auarters. Improvement is 
being made in the treatment of delinquency and crime, 
although the current attitude is still one of punishment rather 
than prevention and remedial work. Education has contrib- 
uted a great deal to the control and prevention of disease. 
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However, the propagation of mental defectives is a problem 
that has hardly been touched. 

Certainly the school can perform a positive service by pro- 
ducing political intelligence. Lawmakers who have been 
trained in the principles of economics, law, politics and finance 
are not likely to pass the freak bills that occasionally go 
through certain of the state legislatures. 

Bodily health and hygiene are positive values which the 
school within recent years has done much to produce. It is 
an interesting story to read how medicine has stamped out 
such diseases as smallpox, typhoid fever, yellow fever, dia- 
betes, and hookworm. The solution of the problem has been 
largely a matter of education. Mental hygiene is a more re- 
cent development of psychology, medicine and hygiene which 
is receiving considerable attention in the school of today. 

One of the urgent needs of the American people is the wise 
use of leisure time and rational enjoyment of leisure. The 
school may give instruction in art, literature, music, and 
other appreciation courses which will provide rational and 
harmless diversions for the masses during leisure hours. The 
money formerly squandered on worthless amusements and 
saved through wiser use of leisure time can be redistributed 
to such permanent institutions as the school, art, literature, 
hospitals, churches, parks, museums, and the poor. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the first six grades 
may be considered as belonging to the elementary school, 
and grades seven to twelve inclusive as the secondary school 
level. As will be shown below, the values of the elementary 
school seem predominantly social in character. States a cen- 
tury or more ago recognized this fact by providing a ver- 
nacular education for the children who were to be the future 
citizens. 

The individual who has only a sixth grade education will, 
in many instances, do some form of manual labor, clerical 
work of a low order, or take up one of the semi-skilled trades. 
While the actual productive power of this class of people may 
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be relatively limited, the sixth grade graduates of the coun- 
try constitute a large group and can in the aggregate con- 
tribute greatly to the productive power of the world. The 
farmer with this amount of training can read farm journals, 
daily newspapers, and government bulletins on farming, 
thereby realizing profits of which less literate parents never 
dreamed, The farmer who makes an intelligent fight against 
hog cholera, tubercular milk, the boll weevil, or apple rust 
is bettering his individual status, but is at the same time 
performing an inestimably greater service for society. 

The elementary school has certain possibilities along the 
line of economc intelligence, economic control and thrift, in 
that habits of economic self-control and thrift may be incul- 
cated and encouraged. Banks and other agencies have made 
considerable use of the elementary school in an effort to estab- 
lish such habits of thrift. The individual profits by these 
habits, yet, at the same time, society benefits greatly. 

Probably the greatest service which the elementary school 
can perform, in addition to work in the fundamental or tool 
subjects, is the inculcation of hygienic and health habits and 
conduct. The child who is familiar with the germ theory of 
disease and exercises the proper habits of cleanliness, may 
avoid a contagious disease and thereby save himself consider- 
able inconvenience and suffering. In addition, his care and 
thoughtfulness may have saved a whole school or class from 
such contagion. In a complex society, with its crowded cen- 
ters of population, laws of health and hygiene are not merely 
personal or individual matters, but possess a profound social 
significance. Compulsory vaccination is only one example of 
the attitude taken toward such matters. 

The elementary school may make a beginning in creating 
economic, political, and social intelligence. Something ‘can 
be done toward determining rational standards of enjoyment 
and wise use of leisure time. The child who secures even a 
small amount of training in music, the fine arts, and good 
literature is fixing values which will repay him many times 
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in the future for the effort expended. This intelligent use 
of leisure time will have an even more desirable effect on 
society as a whole. Money and time which would have been 
wasted is turned into profitable activities. 

The subjects of the elementary school are by their very 
nature socializing in their effects. Speech and language fur- 
nish the means of communication with one’s fellows. Reading 
is a painstaking process which society has evolved to pass 
its accumulated store of learning from one generation to 
the next. Society has developed so many complex and intri- 
cate systems that the social institution of numbers is essen- 
tial in passing the world’s store of learning to the next gen- 
eration. The values of geography and history are not pri- 
marily individual, but orient the individual with respect to 
the rest of the world in matters of space, time and human 
relationships. 

The case for the socializing influence of the high school is 
probably not so clear as that for the grades. However, 
America considers the values accruing from the secondary 
school as predominantly social in their nature, since such 
education is provided at public expense. Europe is not yet 
committed to this policy, and views our experiment with a 
somewhat skeptical eye. 

There are items in the educational balance sheet toward 
which little more than a beginning can be made in the elemen- 
tary school. The elementary school furnishes the tools by 
means of which the higher values are secured. The habits 
which were started in the elementary school may be more 
highly developed at the secondary level. The illustrations pre- 
sented below will develop the line of reasoning stated in the 
preceding sentence. 

In the discussion of the items in the educational balance 
sheet, several illustrations were drawn from the secondary 
school level. The high school student who makes intelligent 
use of the information gained in home economics, farm me- 
chanics, agriculture, or commercial courses is profiting as 
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an individual by reason of increased wages or returns, but 
society is benefited as a whole by the increased production or 
saving effected. 

Economic intelligence, economic thrift and control are val- 
ues which should result from secondary education. When 
elementary courses in economics and community civics intro- 
duce young people to the fallacy of such stereotypes as the 
protective tariff, gold real estate bonds at 8 per cent, bonding 
blue-sky investments, installment-plan purchases, and the 
depletion of capital and natural resources, the service ren- 
dered society outweighs the individual values accruing. If 
the individual mismanages or depletes the capital which so- 
ciety has intrusted to him, some personal inconvenience re- 
sults, but society as a whole is done a grave injustice. 

Elementary courses in biology and sociology are able to 
contribute information which results in individual well-being 
and at the same time produces far-reaching social effects. The 
treatment of crime, the control of disease, the propagation of 
mental defectives, birth control, the propagation of desirable 
stock, and the control of social disease are factors which pro- 
duce individual effects for those directly concerned, though 
society as a whole is greatly concerned about such problems. 

The secondary schoo] may render a great service by teach- 
ing students to use leisure time profitably and by showing 
them what rational enjoyment really is. Newspaper accounts 
of the amusements engaged in by high school students show 
how urgent is the need for such instruction. Students who 
secure an enduring appreciation for literature, art, or music, 
have a means of spending leisure time in a way that will 
save, for distribution among worthy institutions of society, 
time, money and energy. 

It is more difficult to point out the social values of the 
liberal arts college. Too frequently young people go to col- 
lege because of the wishes of parents, athletic ambitions, or 
social ambitions. Selective entrance requirements are reme- 
dying some of these evils. The state has not yet made the 
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liberal arts college a part of its educationa] system open free 
of any charge to the students enrolled. It may be deduced 
that the social values of this institution are not placed as high 
as the benefits accruing to the individual. There is no reason 
why the liberal arts college, properly organized and with 
earnest-minded students, should not continue the promotion 
of the values produced at the elementary and secondary school 
levels. 

An example or two from the professional schools will show 
the social values resulting from this level of instruction. It 
may seem that the high-salaried physician or surgeon is 
reaping great individual benefits from his highly specialized 
technical training. However, no fee seems too great when 
the life of an eminent scientist, inventor, educator, or artist 
is saved for the future enlightenment of society. Physicians 
and engineers made possible the building of the Panama 
Canal. It is impossible to calculate the amount saved society 
in time, coal consumption, and depreciation of capital invested 
in ships and goods by means of this social and commercial 
convenience. The engineer who builds a railroad and thereby 
opens up an agricultural community that has been producing 
at less than half capacity performs a social service by adding 
food to the general storehouse of society. The engineer’s fee 
may seem prodigious, but he has rendered a social service 
that far surpasses any individual benefits accruing. 

The preacher, the editor, and the teacher are so obviously 
social workers and receive such universally meager returns 
for the services rendered, that illustrations are hardly neces- 
sary to point out the predominance of social over individua! 
values. In speaking of these professions, we mean those who 
have taken up the work as a permanent vocation, and not the 
transients in the field. The preaching and teaching profes- 
sions strive to produce all of the values enumerated in the 
educational balance sheet. To mention these social values 
specifically would be a recapitulation of points discussed ear- 
lier in this paper. 
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A state should be able to decide whether it is to maintain 
education, open to all and free of charge to the individual, 
by analyzing the values accruing. If the individual values 
at a particular level of the school system are greater than 
the social benefits derived, then the individual should bear 
a part of the expense of such education. On the other hand, 
if the social values outweigh or even equal the individual 
values accruing, the state could well afford to maintain educa- 
tional institutions at the levels and for the classes which pro- 
duce such social values. If the state could secure data, it 
might well make use of a formula something like the follow- 
ing, in deciding what educational institutions to maintain for 
the public: 

CAPITAL COSTS, OPERATING COSTS, AND INDIRECT COSTS 
less than or equal to 
SOCIAL VALUES OF THE SCHOOL ANALYZED IN TERMS OF THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 


The problem under discussion is a grave one. The mount- 
ing costs of education indicate that the state must soon decide 
how far free and universal education is to be extended. This 
discussion has attempted to point out some of the major prob- 
lems involved in making such a decision. It is the belief of 
the writer that the social values resulting from education 
are greater than has commonly been conceded. If the social 
values of education offset the individual values accruing, the 
state cannot go far wrong in maintaining the institutions 
which produce such values. 
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Summa FTE Junior High School movement is generally 
= = conceded to be the greatest epoch-making change 
5 7 = in the educational program of the country. It 
= = is quite natural that so drastic and, one may 
Frmmmusimmes SAY, So sudden, a change should carry with it 
= = tendencies of development not intended by those 
2 = who gave the impetus to this great innovation. 
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It is furthermore evident that some of these 
tendencies are not only endangering the legitimate progress 
in this significant age group of youth, but are actually creat- 
ing situations that are likely to prove detrimental to the best 
interests of the child and to society. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to deal with a few of 
these tendencies that at first were manifest only sporadically. 
but which are rapidly multiplying to an extent where careful 
consideration would seem timely. 

With the increase in the school building program in gen- 
eral, and the extensive junior high school plans in particular, 
where for the first time facilities are furnished to this age 
group, both indoors and out of doors, for a worth-while phys- 
ical education program, there has arisen a problem which 
deserves more than casual thought and hurried decision. On 
the surface it would seem that we need but to inaugurate 
the high school athletic program and schedule, and thus 
answer for the physical education needs of the junior high 
school. This notion has in the main resulted in an extension 
downward from the high school to the junior high school of 
an athletic program, carrying with it all the evils and erro- 
neous concepts prevalent in the former, and is physically and 
emotionally endangering the youth of that age. It is already 
quite a common practice to have representative teams in the 
various sports, contesting for interscholastic championships; 
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with schedules as long as those of the high school, and games 
played necessitating travel and late hours. Nor is this con- 
fined to boys only—the girls’ teams also have to be paraded 
and exhibited about! 

It was never the intention of the junior high school to have 
the boys and girls skip two or three years in their natural 
development, and subject them constantly to situations for 
which they are neither physically nor emotionally ripe. Also, 
there is the necessary accompanying evil in this illogical 
program, of depriving the mass of pupils of their due share 
of participation in these playing situations, because of the 
concentrated attention upon the championship material of 
the school. There is always in evidence the practice of feed- 
ing the mass on Daily Dozens and Sunday School picnic games, 
whereas the picked and privileged ones receive careful atten- 
tion and are being taught skills upon which games of lasting 
interest are built, and are given also opportunity to apply 
these skills constructively. 

The setting-up or calisthenic types of exercises have a spe- 
cific value, but in the last analysis are to be likened to finger- 
ing exercises on the piano. In either case they remain mean- 
ingless unless they lead to the eventual “playing of the piece.” 
It is the participation in skillful activities that leads to pur- 
poseful achievement and represents the playing of the piece 
that holds the interest of the pupils. Not all in the same 
degree, nor all with the same type of activity, to be sure. 
Tastes and abilities naturally vary. It is a real teaching and 
administration job to conduct an effective and meaningful 
program, both during and after school hours. The cry for 
mass work is an old and loud one, but in most instances has 
not been comprehended. In the minds of many in charge of 
physical education, it is solved by merely doubling or tripling 
the members of a team and by ignoring all rules and skills, 
staging, in other words, a rough-house pastime. None of 
the physical education aims and objectives are here met, in 
fact, the participants get a wrong slant on play and sports- 
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manship, and are misdirected in their conduct. There is, then, 
obviously a difference between a teacher and a trainer. The 
former is thinking of the future of the individual, the other 
of the next contest. The one is using the activities as a means 
toward better living; the other as an end toward more tech- 
nical perfection. 

A weighty objection to such premature interscholastic 
championship craze is to be found in the growth and develop- 
ment handicaps which are created by undue physical excess 
on the one hand, and exposure to over-stimulation of emotion 
on the other. In the junior high schools we are dealing with 
youth at its most critical period, where sane, intelligent and 
sympathetic leadership is all-important. As much as height 
and weight differences may here be significant, there is one 
other difference which has not been duly recognized and which 
needs to be taken into consideration in connection with the 
present problem under discussion. It is the difference of 
age in arriving at puberty, what Professor Godin, in his book 
on “Growth During School Age,” refers to as “precocious 
pubescence” and “retarded pubescence.” He points to the 
significance of information on the part of the teacher on this 
particular condition, in order not to either drive, on the one 
hand, the retarded pubescent, or to restrict the precocious 
pubescent on the other. To quote Godin, note where he cites 
the case of two boys of equal age, and writes as follows: 

“They were of equal stature and their weights were very 
nearly the same, as was their chest girth. What combination 
of these three measures was capable of giving information 
on the physical value of these boys? They withstood in a 
very unequal manner an exertion a trifle prolonged; not only 
did the adult show a resistance far superior, but he was able, 
after a short rest, to resume the interrupted work, a thing 
which his twin brother could not do, who needed to prolong 
the period of rest in order to rest his legs, his arms, and to 
recover his energy. 

“You conceive the danger to which a child is exposed who 
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is placed in the midst of children possessing attributes which 
he himself does not possess. What vain efforts that provokes 
in him; what mental disorder follows; what tendencies that 
develops to seek outside himself or in reverie what he is not 
able to realize with the means at his disposal, and that towards 
which, nevertheless, he is driven by the examples about him 
and by the need of raising himself up to those who affect, in 
his regard, some attractions of superiority which he has 
hastened to imitate in order to suffer no more from it.” 

It would seem that the difference here referred to might 
well be taken into consideration in planning for the play pro- 
gram of competition. A mass or class program should bring 
into this teaching content the fundamentals of the various 
athletic activities. The regular required periods should he 
periods of instruction rather than periods of playing the ulti- 
mate competitive games. Not that games should never be 
played during these periods, but rather that the teaching of 
all pupils in fundamentals be stressed and newly acquired 
skill be utilized in an improvised mass game. Space does not 
permit to elaborate here an outline of procedure, but may it 
be said that such programs are functioning effectively in many 
schools where trained teachers hold forth, and furthermore, 
that the interest in schools where there are many groups is 
far keener than where merely a passive cheering interest is 
cultivated to boost the winning team. It is the purpose of 
the physical education program to aid the child in its develop- 
ment, both physically and in proper life attitudes. Every 
effort that leads to creating handicaps to either is contrary 
to the principles of education. 

Closely related to this thought and belonging to each com- 
prehensive health program, is the problem of noon luncheons 
which are now part of the junior high school program and 
equipment. In the light of our knowledge of today, it would 
seem that the solution of this particular problem in many 
cases is not the best one. 

Rhythm is universally basic. The seasons, the hours of 
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the day, sun and moon, and life in general, all are rhythmic- 
ally dependent. So are, or should be, our daily habits. So 
long as our living program follows a rhythm, we function 
normally; and, on the other hand, we are thrown out of bal- 
ance if this rhythm is definitely disturbed. The meals of the 
day fall into this routine rhythm, and we are soon conscious 
of an interruption of this rhythm. A meal occurring at an 
unusual and irregular time, extends the waiting period on 
the one hand and shortens the period before the next meal. 
Our health program aims to establish correct living habits, 
in which the meal rhythm habit surely is a factor. Are we 
not inconsistent, then, to plan the wrong period for our junior 
and senior high school pupils, without due cognizance of this 
health factor? In order to accommodate numbers and least 
interfere with the school program, it has become the custom 
to serve lunch as early as eleven-fifteen to the first group, 
and have the other groups follow in intervals far too short 
to permit of comfortable eating. Rather than to cultivate 
speed in eating, already a pernicious habit, an effort toward 
teaching socializing habits while eating might be definitely 
made. What if.it means an extension of the school day? 
The defence for such action can be very clearly defined. 
Unless health education is founded upon practice of health 
chores, the value of mere teaching of theory may well he 
questioned. 

And now a word about the social program of the junior 
high school. Is it wise here to set up a social whirl taken 
over bodily from the high school? It would seem that the 
social program in the junior high schools might be made to 
serve the purpose of teaching social behavior, in order that 
the boys and girls, when entering the social life of high 
school students or otherwise, may do so without embarrass- 
ment to themselves and others. The many courtesies that 
are expected of men in society at large, and to women in 
particular, do not merely happen, but are the result of hab- 
itual responses to situations. The junior high school social 
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in the form of a matinee rather than an evening function, 
furnishes a richness of situations which, when properly util- 
ized, must result in greater ease, in natural graciousness, 
ability to converse, and in lessening the tendency to selfishly 
offend. 

It may well be a school function to teach dancing in its 
proper way and technique, as well as proper manners. Some 
of the dances in a physical education program may well have 
a place in such a matinee program. They involve much 
agility, grace, and general politeness, and at the same time 
furnish a frolicksome freedom and abandon which must be 
the result of dancing. Thus they may be prepared for the 
eventual evening social function, grounded in manners, and 
expectant of the new age privilege, instead of being blase at 
an age when they should be in the full bloom of youth. 

Likewise will they arrive at man and womanhood physic- 
ally sound and emotionally fit to enter upon the participation 
in sports with safety and proper balance. The junior high 
school is charged with this task. May it not fail us. 





In An Arkansas Town 


Once I lived in a town 
That it seemed God had quite 
Put aside from His care, 
For here Man’s love for Man 
Still refused to abide. 
Then, one day, in a window 
Appeared just one flower. . . 
Yet the street was obscure, seldom tracked. 
And whenever I passed 
By that house, all that winter, 
There I found a rose in a glass, 
Or a bud of less price. 
x * * :k 
Thus I knew God was there, in that town, 
Though men seemed 
To have lost all their love! 


—FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER. 
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Some Higher Aims of the University 


E. P, CONKLE, THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
UNIVERSITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


ee I am about to say applies to the large uni- 
= = versity as well as to the small one, it seems to 
5 s me; although many will differ with me. I 
g 2 

= = contend that there are higher aims for univer- 
ecient sity training, especially in the undergraduate 
= = courses, than the mere dissemination of facts 
= = which have been discovered, catalogued and re- 


SMMUMNNCIMMK ~COrded by those who have gone before,—train- 
ing for thinking, and training for character. Both of these 
aims are, perhaps, selfish; but those who have the broader 
social idea in view as the aim of the university, often forget 
that society and social things begin with the individual. Per- 
haps I had better explain what I mean by “training for think- 
ing, and training for character.” 

Some of us who have taught for some years imagine that 
our job—our big job and our bounden duty—is to cram out 
students full of knowledge, so that when they finish with us 
they will have at least enough facts at their command to tally 
on the fingers of one hand. Training for facts is all right; 
but it isn’t enough. Because—the facts we teach are not 
going to be especially helpful to the student when he gets out 
where our facts do not exactly fit every-day situations. And 
the memory is such a shifty thing with most of us that these 
facts become fuzzy and lost, and are little or no good to us. 
There is a training that is much more useful than hoarding 
facts,—and that is the training in finding out facts. It is the 
larger idea of discovery, of original thinking, of pioneering 
for one’s self. That, it seems to me, should be one of the 
higher aims of an institution where the intellect is the mate- 
rial with which we are dealing. 

I once made the statement (I don’t know why) in a fresh- 
man composition class, when we were discussing the differ- 
ences between high school and college life, that college classes 
require more original thinking than high school classes. A 
bright-eyed freshman girl challenged me at once. Well, I 
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didn’t argue with her; but it set me thinking. A little later 
I read in my alumni magazine a letter by a young graduate 
who had gone from college into life just the year before, 
with a typical university education, and he had made a rank 
failure of it. He wrote a strong letter of abuse, accusing the 
university of giving him a faulty training, of betraying his 
trust. He had done very well in school, and thought it was 
preparing him for life’s work; but when he got into the real 
melee, he couldn’t make things go. In other words, he had 
been a good student and had collected a lot of facts; but he 
didn’t have any use for the facts he had collected; and, what 
was worse, he didn’t know how to get any new ones. He had 
no brain of his own; what he had belonged to his professors. 
They had always used his brain for him; and when he met 
a real situation, there was no brain-muscle there to work. 
He was as a man lost. The world was coming at him like 
a pen of furious bulls,—and he didn’t know what to do 
about it. 

After all, it seems to me, the problem is one of training 
our students in correct and useful habits of thinking; of 
teaching them how to use their brains, how to face problems 
sanely and rationally and use the mental-tools at their com- 
mand so as to bring them a maximum of good results. 

For after all, life, as well as school, is a series of situations; 
and the man who can think for himself in straight lines is 
bound to come out all right. What we need is, as has been 
said a million times before, a training that will train the 
student to do his own thinking; that will put him in new 
situations and help him extricate himself in a sensible way; 
that will give him problems requiring original solutions. It 
is the idea of research; of facing him against the stone wall 
of the unknown and telling him to get through it and come 
out on the other side. 

Professor A. J. Carlson, of the University of Chicago, in 
a recent talk at my university, characterized our modern 
education as an “education of repression.” We put no pre- 
mium on original thinking, original ideas, original processes 
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of arriving at conclusions. If a student differs with us or 
arrives at faulty conclusions, he gets no encouragement what- 
ever. If he has arrived at his conclusion through a process 
entirely his own, if he has done some genuine brain exercise, 
we should point out his faults and compliment him on his 
original thinking. Some day he may strike it right, and dis- 
cover a grand, new idea. You never can tell. If a student 
of mine differs with me, I try to find out why,—how he ar- 
rived at his conclusion. Sometimes I can show him his faulty 
premise, or bad reasoning; and sometimes he can show me 
mine. After all, absolute truths, even in science and mathe- 
matics, are very few,—very, very few; and who can say that 
this is right and that is wrong? 

So that I have been saying that we should put our students 
“on their own,” more. Instead of repressing their bright 
new ideas, however fantastic, and over-awing them with our 
own ponderous and imperfect thinking, we should lead them 
to get ahead in their own individual way. Our universities 
should turn out a more able-brained people, a people who can 
meet life with a clear, unawed mind, and see as straight 
through as the human mind can see. If such habits be learned 
in school-thinking, they will carry through to life-thinking; 
for, as Professor George Palmer of Harvard says: “A per- 
son is made in one piece, and the same being runs through a 
multitude of performances.” 

There are those, of course, who will deny that the teacher 
has any duties to perform other than presenting the facts 
and opinions of his course in the classroom,—let the students 
take care of themselves! They deny any personal responsi- 
bility; they shun any contacts outside the class. It is these, 
especially, who swear they have no business with the char- 
acter-development—nor even with the brain-development, for 
that matter—of the student. But swear as they will, more 
than they realize—much more than they realize—they do in- 
fluence the fledglings under their pedagogic tutelage. For 
students are young, especially the undergraduates; and thev 
are emulators, copiers, hero-worshippers. And, in our mod- 
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ern civilization the teacher is an idol, a great idol, an embodi- 
ment of perfection, to more than a few students. I say, the 
teacher has a very great power in character-building,—either 
directly, in attempting to mold character; or indirectly, 
through his own habits of thought and speech and action. 
What the man is, shines through what he says,—his philos- 
ophy. I believe that the honest teacher should “train for 
character” by so living and conducting himself that he may 
serve, in a very great measure, as a sort of standard for those 
undeveloped and even uncreated minds at his feet. 

By thought and speech and action the teacher should be 
social; for he is a servant of society, and should return 
to society a social product,—not one of those self-centered 
wads of ego who live among men for themselves. The 
student should have a broad, honest and sympathetic 
outlook on society; he should not only know how to meet 
people, and how to understand them, and how to get 
on with them; he should also know how to help them,— 
and do so. That we are all selfish to a great degree, and 
live to please our own exclusive selves, no one will deny; 
but there is a selfish pleasure to be derived from living with 
and for others, from social service,—the service of humanity. 
The university can, through its teachers, open up this larger 
and, I should say, nobler conception of usefulness; and I be- 
lieve it certainly should. 

Then there are certain other personal traits that the teacher, 
through possessing and practicing them himself, can set up 
before his students as admirable. Of these are honesty, and 
justice, and integrity,—the so-called Truth qualities. Stu- 
dents admire straight-shooting and square-dealing, as we say; 
they admire an impartial, unbiased, just teacher. Other qual- 
ities are consideration and kindness. The teacher should 
have that fine human sympathy for others that makes the 
whole world kin. Indeed, I believe that all students admire 
an honest and kind-hearted teacher, and that the majority of 
them, so treated, will follow in his steps in their own way, 
after they have quit his presence. 








Training Rural Teachers in Rural Dramatics 
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SicaumacsmMS T]RING the last decade much has been said con- 
= cerning the value of dramatics in the com- 
munity. Many attempts have been made to 
establish community theaters in urban commun- 
ities. Little attention has been given, however, 
to the rural community. We are cognizant of 
= the notable efforts of Professor Arvold in his 
Smmmommm> Tittle Country Theatre at Fargo, North Da- 
kota, the work of Professor Drummond of Cornell and his 
staff in sending students of dramatics before audiences of 
ruralites, the tours of the Carolina Folkplayers under Pro- 
fessor Koch, and other programs. Relatively little attention, 
however, has been given by teacher-training institutions in 
the matter of community leadership as it affects community 
dramatics in rural communities. 

It is the purpose of this article briefly to describe a pro- 
gram in the training of potential rural teachers to this end, 
as outlined and inaugurated by the Department of Speech in 
the State Teachers College at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

The rural community, by which we include centers of popu- 
lation in the country-side, towns, villages, and small cities 
located in rural sections, such as in the Dakotas, has rightly 
to look toward the trained teacher as a community leader. 
It is the trained teacher who has received the benefits of cul- 
ture as found in our teacher-training institutions, present 
practices in child and adult education, and a broader outlook 
upon life itself. He or she is not only a teacher of courses 
in the school, but is considered more and more a counsellor 
for community activities. The activities of the church, the 
program for the local unit of the parent-teachers association, 
the local women’s clubs,—all the more desirable activities of 
community life are touched by her guidance and counsel. 
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The rural teacher must, by the very nature of her position 
and training, be a community leader. 

We consider dramatics in all its forms primarily as a lei- 
sure-time activity. It does not endeavor to present plays 
of possibility which have not had an opportunity upon Broad- 
way. It does not exist primarily as a laboratory nor a train- 
ing ground for potential playwrights or actors. It is not 
an experimental theatre either for plays or modes of produc- 
tion. It is rather an outlet for the play impulse which all 
people, even persons in rural atmosphere, possess. It uses 
the play impulse both as a means of expression of hopes, 
aspirations, and desires, and as a means of growth in the 
many ways people strive to develop. 

Time was when the farmer and his family were consid- 
ered no better than common chattels tied to the land, having 
the capacity only for hard work upon the farm during the 
day and performance of chores at night. Perchance he made 
a Saturday trip to town. With modern methods of farming 
and a broader outlook upon life, we have come to consider 
that even farmers and other persons in rural communities 
desire to play and participate in recreative activities. This 
we have recognized, but thus far have failed miserably in 
providing even the nucleus for wholesome recreative activi- 
ties in which the members of such communities might par- 
ticipate. It is to fit a portion of this leisure time which is 
being created for inhabitants of rural communities that we 
conceive of rural dramatics and programs of community en- 
tertainment. 

In speaking of leisure time, we ought not to be confused 
with “lazy time,” for the two are entirely different. Lazy 
time implies a lack of desire or want of activity. Leisure 
time is that time not given over to the arduous duties which 
are forced upon the individual by the very nature of his 
existence as a member of the now complex world. It is play 
time as distinguished from work time. It is the time during 
which the individual may play, roam vicariously in foreign 
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lands through travel stories, come in contact with the great 
world of men and things through readings, come in contact 
with members of his community through association in recre- 
ative activities. It is that time in which he may do as nearly 
as he pleases. It may properly serve to develop potential 
interests and abilities. 

Rural dramatics properly described in this spirit is an 
organized activity which serves as a means for expressing 
the ideals, hopes, aspirations, and longings of individuals; 
a means of coming into a more sympathetic understanding 
of all types of people and classes; a means of seeing the world 
of men in all their diverse relationships, with their multi- 
farious impulses,—the world of love, hate, sympathy, jealousy, 
etc.; a medium through which is expressed the social injus- 
tices, the superficialities of life, the masks which men force 
themselves to wear, the crude artificialities of social exist- 
ence. Potentially at least, it is one of the most powerful of all 
group community leisure-time activities, whether it be spon- 
sored and administered within the church constituency, by 
the school through its adult education program, through the 
parent-teacher unit, or through some purely community 
organization. 

Our conception has, then, two ideas. First, that dramatics 
is a potential leisure-time activity. Second, that it is to the 
rural teacher that communities must look for guidance and 
administration of a program of this sort. 

The task of those institutions which train rural teachers 
effectively is to develop this phase of community leadership. 
In the teachers college referred to above, it was first essential 
to determine what skills and attitudes should be made the 
objectives of such a training program for potential rural 
teachers. The following general list of objectives was drafted: 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES. 
1. An understanding of the nature, value, and place of 
various types of dramatics suitable and adapted to rural com- 
munities. 
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2. Ability to understand and participate in the various 
phases of dramatic activity as a means of becoming better 
prepared to direct such activities in rural communities and 
as a means of making students better leaders in general. 

3. A working knowledge in and an ability to produce an 
entertainment—construction of stage sets, erection of stage, 
arrangement of the stage, adaptation of home-made scenery 
to buildings and schools found in rural communities, working 
knowledge in the other problems of production, such as light- 
ing, costuming, makeup, etc. 

4. Ability to direct a rural program in every phase of the 
activity. 

5. Ability to select and organize the best possible program 
suitable to a rural audience—one that is adapted to local in- 
terests, education and activities, and one whose qualities of 
presentation are within the interests and abilities of the par- 
ticipants. 

6. Ability in writing original plays that contain local rural 
atmosphere, or that would be of interest or desirable for com- 
munity dramatics. 

7. Ability to arouse community interest, co-operation, and 
participation in rural community dramatics. 

The above general objectives were broken up into specifics, 
so that both student and instructor knew exactly what was 
to be the goal of the entire training program and exactly how 
that goal or these objectives were to be obtained. 


PROCEDURE OR ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAM. 

At the opening of the fall quarter, as many students 
preparing for rural teachers as possible were organized 
in a group consisting of two hundred students, mostly first- 
year people. At the same time a written request was made 
of all the faculty who had an intimate knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with the atmosphere of rural South Dakota, the people, 
and community institutions, to make concrete and specific 
Suggestions as to the types of entertainment, interests of 
communicants, and workable procedure suitable for rural 
communities of the state. Various elements were considered 
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of worth, such as music, art, drama, readings, and the like. 
The letter of request was mailed out shortly before specially 
trained student interviewers visited each faculty member to 
stimulate and receive suggestions for the types of programs. 
The suggestions given by the faculty consulted constituted 
the basis for the types of programs emphasized during the 
vear. 

Twenty-five communities in close proximity to Aberdeen 
were used as a training ground for this group of students. 
Thirteen of these communities had schools that were co-oper- 
ating with and under the supervision of the department of 
rural education in the work of training rural teachers. These 
schools and communties ranged from the best to the poorest 
and might properly be said to be typical rural schools and 
rural communities. 

The two hundred students were grouped into various 
groups, each group working upon a specific program. For 
example, group one produced an original full-evening plav, 
“The King of Kane County,” which was presented in six dif- 
ferent communities that possessed sufficient facilities for pro- 
duction. Group number two made the round of some ten 
community meetings, presenting the following general even- 
ing program: 

Community singing led by a student—such songs as “America the 

Beautiful,” “South Dakota,” etc. 
Rural songs—words written to music of popular songs. 
Short business meeting. 


Reading—“‘A Scene from the Ghetto.” 





Violin solos. 


Reading—“Swimmin’ Pool in the Church.” 





Piano solo. 

Playlet-—‘‘The Family Visits Town.” 

Lunch—served by the community. 

The two hundred students were organized into temporary 
groups; that is, after three or four performances a reorgan- 
ization would take place, so that new programs might be 
worked out and that new activities might be participated in. 
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For example, a student might give a reading in the first group 
of which he was a member. In the second grouping, he might 
direct a one-act play. In a third group he might assist in 
constructing some home-made scenery and act as stage man- 
ager for another play. This was a procedure for giving the 
greatest opportunity for a diversity of participation, since 
our objectives provided that persons with the ability and 
preparation should be given opportunity to develop as many 
as possible of the abilities previously set forth. There were, 
then, readers, soloists, actors, directors or plays, makeup di- 
rectors, costumers, those who were constantly alert for good 
rural plays, etc. 

The twenty-five schools were organized into circuits of be- 
tween five and six schools in a circuit. For illustration, let 
us label one circuit Circuit Number One, consisting of schools 
A, B, C, D, E and F. Group Number One, the first Friday 
night, would appear before school A of Circut One. The fol- 
lowing Friday it would appear before school B of the same 
circuit, the next week before C, and so on for six weeks, when 
it would dissolve and a new grouping would be made of all 
two hundred students. In the new grouping some of the 
students in a previous group might again be together, but 
most probably there was an entirely different group. 

Many students who had advanced training in dramatic pro- 
ductions were used in directing certain of the group plays. 
Students who had training in makeup and scenery design and 
construction were used in directing those activities with other 
students. In all, the procedure was a laboratory in com- 
munity entertainment and dramatics. In addition, a number 
of students went out into communities to assist in producing 
local plays,—coaching the action, making suggestions for scen- 
ery, settings, etc. Each Friday night during the school year, 
at the end of the regular school weeks, groups journeyed out 
into rural communities, experimenting, learning, developing 
leadership through community dramatics. 

What, then, is the value and results of this program at 
Aberdeen, thus far? It is a clear recognition of the place 
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of wholesome community activities of a dramatic nature as 
a leisure-time activity. It is a recognition by a teacher- 
training institution of an element of community leadership 
in leisure-time programs. It is a laboratory wherein students 
develop skills by actual participation along with theoretical 
instruction. It provides actual problems within rural atmos- 
phere. Success and skill are tested by the resultant effect 
upon several communities participating. It appears to be a 
good beginning in teaching teachers what to do in the field, 
bringing in wholesome entertainment in small communities 
otherwise barren of such activities, and setting examples for 
communities to follow. It gives students a working knowl- 
edge and skill in devising and operating a wholesome pro- 
gram in every phase of entertainment and dramatics. That 
there is no more wholesome leisure-time activity for these 
communities is attested by the enthusiastic reception given 
by communities co-operating in this program. 

Certain difficulties have presented themselves, however. 
There is at present a lack of suitable material adapted to rural 
community halls. There is a tendency to monotony or same- 
ness in programs. There is need to break down the barrier 
between college students and local audiences. The local audi- 
ence feels that the student is in an entirely different atmos- 
phere and is very critical. This is particularly true where 
local talent is enlisted in organizing and presenting a pro- 
gram. There is lack of trained assistants to send out to direct 
local community programs. There is lack of an experimental 
laboratory in which those in charge may experiment on new 
and original plays, scenery, lighting devices and the like, 
suitable and capable of adaptation to small halls and school 
stages. There is a woeful lack of adequate plays with local 
interest and rural, particularly South Dakota, atmosphere. 

These difficulties are merely temporary and exist only until 
the problems enumerated can be solved satisfactorily through 
a period of experimentation and development. The entire 
program is quite promising and, if properly administered, 
points to a more wholesome leisure-time activity in the rural 
community. 
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Education and the Moving-Picture Show 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN AND PAUL A. WITTY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


mI N’ individual is a highly complex structure. He 
= possesses at birth the ability to sense things 

A and to react to them. Certain simple reaction 

patterns necessary for race survival are ready 
to function at birth. Certain more complex 
SUUAUHUTUUTECTUONATLETY F f : ; 
habits of action, the instincts, too are ready to 
= function in the absence of learning. We are 
Sums Coming more and more to view our predeter- 
mined patterns of reflexes and instincts as a relatively small 
nucleus. Most of our behavior is neither a reflex nor instinct- 
ive activity, but consists of a series of activities and experi- 
ences which result from environmental demands upon a ner- 
vous system capable of responding to the demands. Thus 
experiences beginning in intancy continue throughout life, 
and the organism changes and develops as a result of these 
experiences, 

The cumulative experiences all are modifying agents in 
effecting the individual’s present behavior. Thorndike and 
Watson have called attention to the changes in behavior that 
are conditioned by varying experience. They emphasize the 
need of control of behavior by providing experiences for the 
growing child that will result in future behavior of a supe- 
rior character. 

The curriculum for any given individual is not the proced- 
ure of the classroom and its contingent activities alone, but 
is all of the activities and experiences which condition the 
development of personality in all its aspects. 

Thus it becomes the duty of the educator to examine critic- 
ally the activities to which the child turns in his leisure hours 
and to evaluate these activities in the light of the changes 
wrought by them in the growing child. 

One of the activities to which children frequently turn in 
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their leisure is attendance of the moving-picture show. That 
children do attend the movies in large numbers no one would 
deny. The extent to which children and adults attend the 
movies is unknown, although numerous estimates of attend- 
ance have been made from time to time. The following quo- 
tation, taken from the Spectator, reveals the status of moving- 
picture attendance in England: 

“The reputation and civic importance of the cinema are 
just now being discussed in every kind of building where 
newspapers are opened. It is as though no one had realized 
until now that over a third of the population goes to the pic- 
tures every week of the year... .” (1) 

The following quotations estimate the extent to which 
Americans attend the moving-picture theatres: 

“Fifty million people go to the movies every week, and pay 
$500,000,000 annually for the pleasure it gives them. That 
is in the United States alone.” (2) 

“It is estimated that twenty million Americans attend the 
films daily. This means an average of one from each family 
in the country. About $1,000,000,000 is paid yearly for movie 
admissions.” (3) 

The extent to which children attend the movies is an im- 
portant consideration for the educator. The following paper 
reports an investigation of the extent to which the children 
of certain Kansas communities attend the picture show. 

METHOD. 

Five thousand children were asked to check from a com- 
prehensive and catholic list of 200 play activities those in 
which they had voluntarily engaged during the preceding 
week. The directions were specific, the teachers were in- 
structed in giving the tests, and the data were assembled from 
unselected pupils in order that the results of the investiga- 
tion might be reliable. The data were secured from children 
in Kansas City, Lawrence, Bonner Springs, and Moran, Kan- 
sas. The older individuals, however, were for the most part 
students of the University of Kansas. 
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In order that seasonal differences might be taken into ac- 
count, the list was checked by the above groups of pupils on 
each of the three different dates, namely, November 7, 1923, 
February 20, 1924, and April 30, 1924. The same list of 
activities was checked on each of these dates, and the same 
procedure in administering the test was used at each testing. 

The number of pupils included in the study is indicated in 
the table. 


TABLE 


Number of pupils included in the present study. 
Nov. 7, 1923 Feb. 20,1924 April 30, 1924 


Ages Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
ae 98 100 90 97 80 99 
hava esd 169 174 161 139 114 144 

ee kee nys 182 215 169 199 160 176 

NE le ae 187 235 167 222 184 220 

ae 249 326 201 289 176 266 

SE ekeawie'e 280 269 231 235 259 263 

| eee 274 301 252 282 238 278 

re 230 261 247 244 247 256 

Bete vcsse. 2 251 181 223 193 235 

re 145 182 130 208 146 193 

ee 115 120 170 174 130 167 

Be aw awe 95 101 119 115 102 93 

er 50 73 73 124 59 76 

| re 53 4] 57 85 43 66 

eee 79 44 105 114 68 88 


One of the items included in the list was “Going to the 
movies.” It was hoped that salient results could be obtained 
from the children in reference to frequency of movie attend- 
ance from responses to this item. The giving of the test three 
times prevented obtaining of unreliable results due to un- 
usual conditions which might attend one administration. 

Data were collected for children of various age-levels, show- 
ing percentages of each age-level attending the movies once 
or more each week. These showed the percentages of boys 
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of various age-levels who indicated that they had attended 
the moving-picture show at least once during the course of 
the week preceding a given investigation. It was noted that 
the findings for three separate investigations are strikingly 
coherent. Going to the movies is apparently an activity little 
affected by the seasons. 

Nor are there conspicuous sex differences displayed in re- 
gard to attending the movies. Composite data were obtained 
from three separate investigations tabulated separately for 
the sexes. Particularly noticeable was the similarity between 
the sexes in reference to movie attendance. There was dis- 
closed by the data a slight though consistent tendency for boys 
to attend moving-picture theatres more often than girls. The 
conspicuous and vital fact presented was that going to thz 
movies is an activity commonly engaged in by school children. 

If the curriculum for any given individual consists of the 
activities and experiences which condition the development 
of his personality in all of its aspects, the educator must 
examine carefully those activities and experiences which are 
inevitably linked with movie attendance. Nor are educators 
unaware of this fact. Judd probably expressed the judgments 
of numerous schoolmen in the following quotation: 

“The teacher who thinks that the effects of the movies do 
not reach into her classroom unless she uses a lantern and 
brings in films, is very shortsighted. The fact is that young 
people and old are getting a type of mental training at the 
moving-picture theatre which is fixing mental habits to a de- 
gree which we have not been recognizing as we should.” (4) 

The producers and distributors of moving-pictures, realiz- 
ing the need of improving the quality of their productions, 
employed Mr. Hayes to guide them, declaring their willing- 
ness to follow his suggestions. Mr. Hayes asked the co-oper- 
ation of the educators of the United States in providimg better 
films for school children. Finally, after a great deal of dis- 
cussion, President Owen of the National Education Associa- 
tion appointed a committee of educators to see what might 
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be done. The salient interest of the producers, as expressed 
by their representatives, is indicated by Professor Judd in the 
following paragraph: 

“Tt is interesting and impressive to learn what the pro- 
ducers really think of a committee of educators. As soon as 
the committee took up the work of discovering its province, 
the emphatic suggestion came from the producers that the 
educators had better confine their activities at the outset to 
pedagogical films. A pedagogical film is one which is useful 
in a classroom and not likely to compete with the entertain- 
ment film commonly exhibited in theatres.” (5) 

It is obvious that the improvement of films used in the 
classroom would help the situation only to a small degree. 
The preceding data show clearly that it is theatre attendance 
that must be considered. 

The following statistical tabulation made by the secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Censors is indicative of the 
character of the pictures viewed by school children: 

“ . . fifty per cent of the moving pictures are cheap melo- 
drama or have to do with crime; twenty-five per cent are 
comedy and are often vulgar, and about five per cent are 
wholly good. Another authority holds that twenty-five per 
cent show murders and suicides; ten per cent intemperate 
drinking and drunkenness, and twenty-seven to thirty per cent 
show robberies, gambling, poisoning, blackmailing, or crimes 
of the underworld.” (6) 

One need not reiterate facts so generally known. It is con- 
ceded that the moving-picture depends for its sale upon its 
appeal to basic human motives. One need only to examine a 
few representative titles to discern the motives appealed to. 
The following titles aze illustrative: “Sinners in Silk,” “Un- 
guarded Women,” “A Perfect Flapper,” “The Gilded Butter- 
fly,” and “The Untamed Lady.” 

Box office success is the producer’s criterion of the picture’s 
merit. The bulk of moving-pictures are neither artistic nor 
instructive. They permit basic human desires to be vicari- 
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ously satisfied and count on the actuation of the emotions 
rather than upon stimulation of the higher thought processes. 

The important question that arises in one’s mind in connec- 
tion with the child’s frequent attendance at the movie is: 
What is the effect upon the child? What is the child learn- 
ing? Psychology holds that all learning is reacting. More 
specifically then, the problem is: What are the kinds of reac- 
tions which one makes at the movie? 

It is fully recognized by the modern educator that learning 
what is generally considered a single process involves in 
addition many concomitants. It would be difficult to list all 
of the resultant concomitants of movie attendance. Two 
only will be considered here, namely, emotional learning and 
the use of unrestrained imagination. 

That the reactions experienced in the theatre are transferred 
to other activities was made clear by the per cents of boys 
and girls who stated that they had been “Playing movie actor 
or actress” during the week preceding the several investi- 
gations. 

This investigation suggests that the moving-picture is a 
vital agent in producing changed behavior on the part of 
the child. The habits of response formed in the movie are 
likely to be carried to the classroom. The laws of habit- 
formation make the educator cognizant of this danger. If 
the emotional responses which characterize the child’s beha- 
vior in the theatre are actuated in the classroom, deleterious 
results will follow. 

Interest, enthusiasm, zeal for success, etc., are desirable in 
connection with the efficient mastery of any subject. But the 
child gains nothing by adding excitement. Judd, Freeman, 
and others have pointed out that over-stimulation of the 
emotions disturbs skill and lessens efficiency in clear thinking 
and judgment. (7) 

Interest in the classroom needs to be quiet intellectual ab- 
sorption in the task at hand, and zest for success. The symp- 
toms of most efficient enterprise are calmness and tranquility. 
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Another undesirable habit fostered by the movie is the 
uncontrolled, non-constructive use of the imagination. The 
movie provides a definite escape from reality, and the train 
of happenings is so extravagant, so incoherent, that habits 
of uncritical, fantastic thinking may ensue. 

“The school is trying to train pupils to be critical and exact- 
ing in their own minds, the movie is pulling the other way 
in 80 per cent of the cases.” (8) 

Constructive imagination is seldom called into play during 
movie attendance. One may insist that free and unrestrained 
imagination constitutes a legitimate recreation. The danger 
of movie attendance is that the habits of engaging in un- 
restricted imagination which are formed will carry over to 
classroom enterprise, where the opposite type of imagination 
is desirable. 

Two possible deleterious results from movie attendance 
have been emphasized, namely: (1) The formation of habits 
of frequent emotional reaction which may carry over to affect 
classroom behavior; (2) the cultivation of untrammeled 
imagination, which likewise may be transferred to the class- 
room. 

How is the school to offset these undesirable possibilities 
of movie attendance? Is the solution to be found in restrict- 
ing attendance of the movie? Obviously not. The following 
suggestions are herein made as feasible means of turning 
a spontaneous activity to good account :— 

1. Co-operation is urged between producers of pictures 
and educational authorities, in order that instructive, enjoy- 
able movies for children may be produced in larger numbers. 
This. suggestion is intended to apply not merely to instruc- 
tional films (classroom films) but also to dramatic films. 

2. The school should assume to a greater degree the re- 
sponsibility of training children to use profitably their leisure. 
The curriculum should be modified to include training for 
leisure. Modification should be based upon a precise knowl- 
edge of what children and adults actually do in their leisure. 
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The technique described by the writers reveals the activities 
to which individuals spontaneously turn in their leisure. 
Instruction should aim at training children to engage profit- 
ably in these activities. Moreover, the time devoted to train- 
ing for any given activity should be in direct relationship to 
the amount of leisure time devoted to that activity by indi- 
viduals of various ages. 

3. Experiments should be directed by the classroom teacher 
toward developing effective technique in teaching children to 
profitably employ their leisure hours. One type of training 
for leisure that merits consideration is in connection with 
movie attendance. Improved taste will come through train- 
ing school children to evaluate moving-pictures. Analysis of 
plots, evaluation of situations, discovery of motives, etc., 
might well form parts of technique designed to enable school 
children to be analytical and discriminating in their reactions 
to pictures. 

Children will undoubtedly continue to attend the movies. 
Hope of improvement lies in the direction of improvement in 
the taste of young people. Improved taste will lead to im- 
proved production. It is the hope of the writers that this 
report will lead to experimentation in the classroom which will 
lead ultimately to improved taste and consequently improved 
pictures. 
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The Indian’s Song 


O wonderful world! 
O valley fair! 
O soulful sounds 
On the morning air! 
The Indian sang 
Then an arrow flew 
And a white bird fell 
Where the wild grass grew. 


O mountains high! 

O mournful trees! 

O mellow mists 

Of the bayou breeze! 
The Indian sang, 
Then he sought the bay 
Where the lilies laugh 
On its breast all day. 


O Spirit of Love! 
O Spirit of Light! 
O Death you cling 
To my shoulder tight! 
The Indian sang, 
Then the Father’s ear 
Was lent to the song 
And the step so near. 
MINNIE E. Hays. 
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The Married Teacher 


SUPT. R. C. CLARK, SEYMOUR, CONN. 


TCS FT) question of the desirability of employing 
= married women as teachers in our public schools 
7 is still with us. This question has no doubt 
been discussed in hundreds, if not thousands, of 
smut: School boards this year. In some places where 
the question was thought to have been settled 
for good and all, it has been hauled out, hashed, 
rehashed, and settled again, usually with a noisy 
minority feeling that a grievous mistake has been made. 
One board decides that the question of marriage, like politics 
and religion, is not to be considered. Another decides that 
married women cannot teach in its schools. Still another 
solemnly rules that not more than one-third of its teachers 
may be married. All feel that they have settled the question 
wisely. 

It would be presumptuous, therefore, for me to attempt to 
settle a question of policy for each and every locality, on which 
so many able and earnest men disagree. It does seem profit- 
able to discuss it here. To weigh the matter in our quieter 
moods, when the heat of battle is far removed, may help to 
determine a sane policy. 

It is usually helpful to measure questions of this kind by 
referring them to some great underlying principle. Every 
school board is, or should be, seeking to provide the best 
possible education for the children of the community. To 
do this it must employ the best teacher which it is possible 
to obtain at the salary which it can pay. The question then 
resolves itself into whether the fact that a teacher is married 
detracts from her efficiency as a teacher, adds to it, or has 
no effect. 

Measured by this yardstick, the argument that every mar- 
ried woman employed crowds out some poor girl seeking a 
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position, is definitely thrown into the discard. The object of 
the school board is not to give some poor girl a job, but to 
have the children well taught. The school is not a charity 
institution to give employment to the needy. It is an organi- 
zation for the accomplishment of the most serious business 
of society, that of educating the young. Its work must be 
well done by the people best able to do it. 

The contra argument, that the teacher has a right to con- 
tinue in her job because to discharge her is penalizing wife- 
hood and motherhood, also falls short of this measure. Very 
few opponents of married teachers do not respect wives and 
mothers. Often, in the fullness of their sympathy, they think 
that the duties and responsibilities of the wife in the home 
are so great that they cannot be carried successfully by the 
woman who is teaching school. Women find it necessary or 
prefer to continue their work in other professions after mar- 
riage. They seem to do full justice to their work. Can they 
do so in teaching? That is the question which must be de- 
cided. If she can, she has a right to the job. If not, she has 
no right to penalize the children of the community in order 
to provide for her own family. 

These two arguments, pro and con, make up much of the 
discussion on the question. We seem to think that if a person 
is not employed in the schools she will need to apply for a 
reservation in our poor-house. The fact is, that any person 
who has initiative enough to be a good teacher, has enough 
to get employment in some other line if need be. If a person 
is too proud or lazy to work at some other occupation, that 
person will probably be unwilling to make the sacrifice and 
struggle necessary for excellence in teaching. We are not 
heartless, therefore, when we say that the schools are not for 
the teachers, but the teachers for the schools. We want good 
teaching. 

Excellent teachers are not common. Most superintendents 
are pathetically happy when they find one. Poor teachers 
should be eliminated from the schools, but good ones must 
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be prized and retained if possible. Let us not be drawn away 
from the real issue. 

Let us study some individual cases where the married 
teacher question has occurred. Names, of course, mean 
nothing. 

John Doe was the son of an infuential citizen in the town 
of Ripley. He went down to Garland, fell in love with a 
pretty schoolmarm and married her. They decided to live 
with the old folks and have Mrs. John teach. John’s father 
went to a member of the board and asked that she be given 
a job. The board member presented the case and it was felt 
that Doe should not be offended and that the teacher should 
be hired. It was a question of whether or not this girl should 
be hired. A negative would have been offensive. It was not 
a question of selecting the best teacher. Instead of facing 
the question squarely, comparing her merits with those of 
the other candidates, they elected her over the head .of more 
deserving teachers. They had not selected the teacher. John 
Doe had selected a wife and thrust her upon them as a teacher. 
The board were disgusted with themselves and passed a 
rule that hereafter no married teacher should be hired. Of 
course, this was a case of a board that did not care to face 
the issue and decide the question on the personal merits of 
the particular case. 

Mrs. John Smith had four children and during the year 
was obliged to be absent on three different occasions for pe- 
riods varying from two to six weeks on account of sickness 
in the family. Mrs. Smith ran to the telephone at recess, 
and often between classes, to telephone home about the house 
work, or about the marketing, or the children. She left the 
moment school was out and got in at the last possible moment. 
Here was a case of motherhood interfering with a person’s 
efficiency as a teacher. Instead of deciding to discharge Mrs. 
Smith, the board made a rule that no married woman should 
be hired. 

Mrs. Brown was about to become a mother. It became 
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evident that she did not have the vitality that she had previ- 
ously had. Her personal appearance gave evidence of her con- 
dition. Parents began to talk. Children began to notice and 
to talk. She should have withdrawn for the time being, both 
for her own good and for the good of the schools, but she 
clung on until asked to leave by the school board. The board 
then and there made a rule that married women should not 
teach in the schools. 

Other instances are usually those where the teacher gave 
her first interest to her home and did not do good work. But 
the point is this. Probably there had been many other mar- 
ried women employed in these same schools who had given 
good service. The board had deprived itself of the services 
of excellent teachers because some of the same class of em- 
ployees had been unsatisfactory. 

Let us look at the other side of it. Miss Green is unmarried 
but has temporarily fallen in deep love. Her physical pres- 
ence is in the school house, but her mind is on a bench in 
the park. A lovers’ quarrel occurs and she is cross and irrit- 
able. Shall we make a rule that no teacher shall receive 
attentions from young men? 

Miss White is more interested in church work than in teach- 
ing. She is always planning church socials in school time. 
Her devotion to her church is a distracting influence. Shall 
we make a rule that no church workers shall be employed? 

Some unmarried women do indiscreet things, or are in- 
efficient, or do not attend to business. Many married women 
have a sympathy for childhood which some unmarried women 
lack. Is it not better to face the issue? If there is good 
cause, the undeserving must be removed whether married or 
single. It may cause temporary trouble, but in the end it 
will work for good. 

The answer to the question of married teachers depends 
upon the teacher. Has she ability? Has she personality? 
Is she industrious? Is she of good moral character? Is she 
efficient? If the answer to these questions is Yes, she is the 
person for the job. Her matrimonial affairs are her own. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


In the struggle for leadership,—in the ambition to send out year 
by year those who should be selected by their fellow citizens to fill 
high official positions in Federal, State or local governments, or 
those who should distinguish themselves in the realms of Art, Science 
or Letters, some schools and colleges—to say the least—have gone 
to a regrettable extreme in raising their standards of admission, 
abnormally increasing the scope of their curricula, and stiffening 
their yearly examinations until only geniuses can keep up and 
graduate. 

We do not wish to overstate this tendency. We only wish to call 
attention to it as a tendency which has manifestly grown rapidly 
of late years. It should be watched with care and thoughtfulness 
in the interests of truth, righteousness and the real good of society. 
We need geniuses and le: ders. But are we not in danger of “seeing 
crooked” if we look upon our schools and colleges as primarily and 
chiefly devised, endowed and conducted for an aristocracy of wealth, 
or even of scholarship? America is a Democracy. The needs of 
the people as a whole are the schools’ greatest responsibility and 
incentive. An average intelligence, a diversified industrial activity, 
the real welfare of the masses, should be our supreme objectives. This 
is our pride and boast, as compared with the effete and unhappy 
aristocracy of not a few foreign nations. And when we turn boys 
down and out because they do not measure up to an ideal standard 
which we have set in the schools of today, we are assuming a great 
responsibility. We feel that in very many cases this is just the point 
at which some schools absolutely fail and become unworthy. Above 
all others, such pupils are just the ones who most need the influence 
and aid of the schools. Why then turn them out? 

The graduate of almost any American school or college, who has 
been out of college for forty or fifty years and who has watched the 
careers of his classmates and other contemporaries in the same col- 
lege as they have also gone out into real life, will tell you of the 
large number of successes that they have scored all along the path- 
ways,—in business, statesmanship, social and professional life, even 
though their earlier scholastic attainments were not spectacular. 
These boys were received and welcomed by their college officials; and 
their professors and instructors buckled down to the task of helping, 
developing and inspiring them. ‘Thereby they won their respect, con- 
fidence and love. And, in our opinion, this was a much greater, 


grander service than to have built an institution for rulers and 


aristocrats. 
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The People should support democratic institutions——the schools 
and universities. If millionaires give their millions to such institu- 
tions, they should still expect the People to manage them. In the 
long run, the People are better qualified to get practical results. 
America is not an aristocracy of either rank, statesmanship, scholar- 
ship, or culture. We believe in those colleges and schools which 
welcome and serve those who need their influence and aid, irrespective 
of their brillianeyv, social connections, or wealth. 


The following editorial from The New York Times for July 6 will 
be of interest to teachers and students of the Spanish language in our 
schools and colleges. We quote it in full, because we believe that it 
strikes the right note and forecasts a great future of friendship and 
mutual helpfulness between the United States and our southern 
neighbors. 

“Spanish Studies Here. Our neighbors of South America have 
been drawn closer to us of late by the thread of language. Not so 
long ago the republics to the south were further from us than was 
Europe. Many young gentlemen used to seek the completing touch 
to an American education in the universities of England and the 
Continent. Parties of voung ladies, judiciously chaperoned, traveled 
abroad for just the right amount of knowledge of the ways of the 
world. In those days Spain was closer than Mexico, and France held 
nearer, dearer charms than the tropical glories of New Granada. 

“A glance at a recent bulletin*® of the Pan-American Union is 
enough to show how Spanish studies in the United States have brought 
our friends into an intimacy that is closer than one made possible 
by mere geography. Americans have always had an interest in Span- 
ish history, literature and folklore. Prescott, Irving, Ticknor, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Howells, John Hay, are representatives of our Spanish 
scholars of the past. Today fifty notable names might be listed as 
leaders in literary economic and political connections between the 
Americas. 

“The great increase in Spanish studies has come in our secondary 
schools. Colleges and universities have, since the establishment of 
a professorship at Harvard in 1816, gradually enlarged the facilities 
for the study of the language and the literature, until it is now in 
a flourishing state. German, French and Latin had, until 1915, been 


* The ‘Bulletin’ referred to contained an article on ‘Spanish Studies in the 
United States,’’ contributed by Prof. Henry G. Doyle (Romance Languages), 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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ihe principal foreign-language studies in the secondary schools. From 
that time until 1922 the students discovered in great numbers that 
Spanish had certain fundamental attractions, and the figures giv” 
by the Federal Bureau of Education show the tremendous shift to 
its study. The decline in the number of students taking German 
was doubtless a contributory cause of the increase in Spanish, but it 
is far from accounting completely for the change. As early as 1960 
the appeal of Spanish had been felt in the colleges, and it naturally 
worked down through the preparatory schools during the decade fol- 
lowing. 

“The prospect of commercial and political relations with Spanish 
America is a consideration of importance with many young people 
today. Romance and novelty are also offered to new soldiers of for- 
tune who sail south rather than east when they leave college. Their 
chances of success and of establishing friendly, comfortable relations 
are greater because of their preparation for the sally to South 
America.” 

LIBRARIES AND THE Per Capita INTELLIGENCE (From a Circulai 
Letter from The American Library Association).—For our youth of 
America there exists today an investment of nearly $6,000.000,00) 
in facilities for formal education,—in textbooks, in buildings, in 
machinery and equipment. What is the return upon this huge invest- 
ment, as an index of the national culture of the American people ? 

A study of the available statistics shows that although the Ameri- 
can system of formal education offers an opportunity to all, it actu- 
ally produces the following results among an average group of 100 
children of school age: 

36 are not attending school at all. 
54 are attending public elementary school. 
7 are attending public high school. 
3 are in public night school, vocational school, etc. 
Only 2 enter college or university. 

Yet public school education represents the maximum organized 
education open to the people. It reaches but 64 per cent of the 
youth of America. Even this 64 per cent does not, on the average, 
receive a complete public school education; their average is seven and 
one-half years. College and university education reaches but 2 per 
cent. 

In a democracy educated intelligence seems scarcely less necessary 
in the followers than in the leaders. Upon education largely depends 
the future of our civilization, the trend of our institutions, the kind 
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yf society and the measure of its opportunities under which our sons 
t and daughters and their children shall work and live. 

What other means are at hand which will give to ovr present and 
‘ future citizens an understanding of life, prepare them to function 
as proficient individuals, constructive producers and intelligent citt- 
t zens, a task which formal education today only partly succeeds in 
) doing i 
y Aside from the influences of the home, the church, business, socie- 
ties and clubs, the principal channels of education open to the 
\merican people are books, magazines, newspapers, moving pictures 
h and the radio. 

Of these, the moving picture and the radio are largely recreational { 
rather than educational. And although magazines and newspapers 
r are one of our most important sources of education, they are of value j 
chiefly to those who are already well begun on the path of education : 

h they presuppose the groundwork of knowledge. | 

It is books which seem to hold the possibilities of widest useful- 
ness. In them all the great aggregations of knowledge are embodied. 
All new learning eventually finds its way into hook form. They 
supply knowledge in units; they tell a whole story as no other medium 
ean. And most important of all, books can furnish, as no other 
agency, the materials either for beginning an education or con- 
tinuing its progress at any point. ! 

If books could be brought within the reach of all, together with 
some form of advice and guidance in ordering and correlating that 
- knowledge, a real contribution to the present problem of national 
I- education would be made. Is it a task for the American public | 
library ? \ 

The public libraries are free to all. They possess the organization 
and experience for giving each individual the necessary guidance 
through the various fields of knowledge. They hold the essential 
resources of book knowledge. And the library provides a path to 
education which need not exclude any other activity, but which may 
accompany it, make it more valuable. 

“d There are, however, in the United States and Canada today, nearly 
- 50,000,000 people, according to a recent survey, without access to 
2. public libraries. To bring the library system within the reach of 
a this group, and establish library contacts to further the education 
er of the 386 per cent of our American boys and girls now out of school. 
would constitute an important step toward the goal of national 
- education. 
ds The American Library Association, a national advisory body of 
a 6,800 libraries throughout the country, is engaged in a program 
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both to create library facilities for these 50,000,000 people, and 
make the library a means to education to the American youth who 
do not or cannot attend public school. : 

To achieve this end, the diffusion of knowledge through free books, 
and the organization of this knowledge through library guidance, a 
program of co-operation with every willing public and private agency 
has been begun. The Association has placed the resources of 6,800 
American libraries at the disposal of State Library Boards, of Town, 
Village, County and City Committees on Education, and of all other 
agencies engaged in furthering education. 

Yet the magnitude and far-reaching importance of the work require 
the co-operation of all for its achievement. The American Library 
Association, whose headquarters are at 386 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, therefore asks the co-operation of business organize- 
tions, of churches, chambers of commerce, of school boards, of insti- 
tutions and clubs, indeed of every organization or individual who 
desires that a broad, free, growing intelligence be spread everywhere 
in America. 

NOTES FROM THE BureAU OF EDUCATION AT WASHINGTON: 

Of 1,046 town pupils attending Winfield (Kansas) High School. 
931 walk from 1 to 30 blocks going to and returning from school, 
43 use bicycles, 14 travel by street-car, and 58 by auto. This does 
not include 103 pupils from surrounding territory who travel an 
average of 5.2 miles five days a week to attend this high school. 
Exclusive of pupils who live on farms and have daily chores to per- 
form at home, 183 pupils of the school work at different occupations 
in out-of-school hours, earning an average of $4 per week. Ten 
out-of-town girls work for their room and board in Winfield. 

Expressions of cordial international relationships between Latin- 
American republics have been unusually frequent of late. Presen- 
tations of flags, medals and books have been made by school children 
of one country to the schools of another; visits have been exchanged 
by professors and students of higher institutions; and in a number 
of instances schools in one country have been named for another 
country. On the occasion of the centenaries of independence of 
Bolivia and Uruguay, two large elementary schools in Rio de Janierg, 
Brazil, were named with impressive ceremonies the Bolivia School 
and the Uruguay School, respectively. Colombia has named a school 
for Argentina, and in Argentina schools bearing the names of sister 
republics help cement the friendship between that country and Mexico, 


Colombia and Costa Rica. 
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More than 1,200 boys and girls from 72 high schools in North 
Carolina participated in the 1926 annual state-wide high school 
Latin contest. About 900 pupils from 64 schools competed last year. 


For training directors and teachers of physical education, four- 
year professional major courses leading to a bachelor’s degree are 
offered in 92 State universities, colleges, teachers colleges, and private 
institutions in the United States, as shown by a study made in the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, of 700 catalogues 
of higher institutions. Three-year special courses for teachers of 
physical education are offered in 22 teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and private institutions. 


A school of library service is to be established at Columbia Univer- 
sity by an amalgamation of the State Library School at Albany and 
of the training courses heretofore maintained in the New York Pubic 
Library. A two-year professional course, leading to a degree, will 
be offered, and only qualified college graduates will be admitted. 


More than $158,000,000 was expended for the support of State 
universities and colleges in the United States during the. year ended 
June 30, 1925, according to reports received by the Interior Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Education. Of this sum, salaries of professors and 
employees absorbed more than half. Purchase of materials and supplies 
for operation and maintenance accounted for nearly a fourth, and 


expenditures for land and buildings for more than an eighth of the 
entire amount. 
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Book Reviews 


TO THE READERS OF EDUCATION!!! 


Please note that we, the Publishers of this Magazine, are constantly 
in touch with and in receipt of EDUCATIONAL Books of all kinds, from 
all Publishers. Look over our Book Review pages from month to month, 
and send us, or the Publishers named, your orders for single copies,— 
or for larger orders. We are always at your service and it will be a 
real pleasure to forward your interests in every way. If convenient 
to call at our Offices we can often show you such books as Encyclo- 
paedias, Unabridged Dictionaries, Atlases, and other reference books, 
new or second-hand, at very low rates. Here you can pick up many of 
the new books, especially books for all grades of Schools, from the Kin- 
dergarten to the University. Your calls at our Boston headquarters 
will always please us; and if we do not have what you are wanting in 
the book line, we will gladly get for you, promptly—and at lowest rates 
to Teachers—twhatever you may please to order. 

We are filling many large and small orders for all kinds of Period- 
icals, also. If you take several, or wish to combine with other teachers 
and “Club” your subscriptions, we will quote the very lowest rates on 
such as you may specify.-—THE PUBLISHERS OF “EDUCATION,” 


HISTORY IN ENGLISH WORDS. By Owen Barfield. Introduction 
by George Philip Krapp, Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York. George H. Doran Company, publishers. Price $1.50 net. 


This very attractive volume will be welcomed by English teachers and 
History teachers alike. [It follows the completion of the giant among 
dictionaries, the Oxford English Dictionary. It might well be adopted 
as a textbook for a special course in any class in English. It would 
be sure to greatly increase the pupil’s vocabulary, clarify his thinking, 
and reveal to him clearly the great movements of human civilization. 
There is an atmosphere about the chapters of this book that should 
affect the reader, unconsciously perhaps, but vitally, with the spirit of 
a genuine culture. This book deserves to duplicate the imperishable 
fame of Trench’s little volume “On the Study of Words.” 


THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL IN DELAWARE. By Richard Watson 
Cooper and Hermann Cooper. Published by the University of Delaware, 
at Newark, Del. An elaborate investigation and study of the subject 
is indicated by the title. It is fully illustrated, and will interest and 
profit any student and any citizens who are desirous to master the big 
subject of education of the youth of today and tomorrow. 
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From ORGANON LYCEUM, 181 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y., we have 
a little book, neatly made up, and called MANUAL OF ORGANON, and 
presenting the philosophy and science of Organing, the art of Manage- 
ment, By Charles W. Gremple, B.Se., ete. The price is $2.00, postpaid. 
The author is a Constructive Organer and Engineer, and was some time 
Adjunct Professor in the Georgia School of Technology. There are many 
suggestions in his little book that would aid any thoughtful person 


who has large interests and groups of men or women under his charge. 


From SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY we have copies of their several 
volumes in the so-called THE PATHWAY TO READING series, the books 
received consisting of the Teacher’s Manuals for the Primer, the First 
Reader and the Second and Third Readers, and the Pupils’ Readers, to 
correspond. These Readers are fully illustrated with pictures in colors, 
the subjects being wisely selected and such as will cultivate the artistic 
taste of the young students. The Series is progressive and leaves little 
to be desired in the way of material and make-up in this important and 
comprehensive branch of general education. 


From LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Chicago and New York, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PRACTICES. By R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago, and 
Philip W. L. Cox, New York University. This is a very full and complete 
study of the Junior High School movement, to date. It will greatly 
interest and edify any one who is desirous of becoming a master of the 
theory and practice of this modern educational institution, which has 
become quickly an integral part of the American public school system. 


THE VISITING TEACHER MOVEMENT, by Julius John Oppenheimer, 
reprinted for the Public Education Association of the City of New York 
by the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency; and the 
SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO READING, by William 
Scott Gray; and the SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING TO ARIHMETIC, by Guy Thomas Buswell and Charles H. 
Judd, both books published by The University of Chicago. They are 
valuable monographs that will long be source books for students of 
educational theory and practice. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND THE SCIENCE TEACHER. By 
Herbert Brownell and Frank B. Wade. The Century Company. $2.00. 


This is one of the volumes in “The Century Education Series.” It 
“offers detailed discussions of special methods for the several sciences, 
describes the lay-out and equipment of laboratories, and gives informa- 
tion regarding the purchasing of supplies.” A book that has a place in 
the curriculum of teacher-training institutions. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY. By Grove Samuel Dow and Edgar 
B. Wesley. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00 net. 


Based on the author’s larger work, “Society and Its Problems,” this 
volume is especially intended for and adapted to the needs of High 
Schools and other preparatory school students. The text is in a narra- 
tive style and will be sure to interest the students who use it, since 
it deals with matters that confront every one who is facing life, with 
its many adjustments and perplexing problems. There are numerous 
and excellent illustrations suggestive of problems and conditions that 
are met in all sorts of people’s lives. The author furnishes real help 
to those who wish to know what is before them in life, and how to con- 
duct themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By William Martin 
Proctor. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


Professor Ellwood P. Cubberly, who is well known to most of the 
readers of EDUCATION, says of this book: “As a text in the principles 
of educational and vocational guidance in colleges and universities, and 
for city study and extension classes under the direction of the school 
authorities, this book ought to find a large field of usefulness for itself. 
It cannot but be helpful, too, to the teacher anywhere interested in 
handling the problem of guidance of youth.” The author has had a 
wide experience in the field of Vocational Guidance and speaks with the 
confidence and authority of a master of the subject. 


BUSINESS LAW. By Alfred W. Bays. The Macmillan Company. 

A book that will aid young people to adjust themselves in citizenship, 
teaching them what to do in relation to others and what to expect in the 
relations of other people to them in society, business, and organizations 
of different kinds. There are chapters on the nature. sources, sub- 
divisions of business law, enacted and common law, courts and commis- 
sions, a number of chapters en contracts, general and specific principles 
on agencies, on sales, negotiable paper, partnerships, corporations, laws 
of property and estates, etc. A copy of this book should be at hand in 
every business office,—and would not be without its uses in most any 
home. However, its special mission is as a text book in high schools 
and colleges. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY, publishers, Chicago, furnish a very inter- 
esting little book in stiff paper covers, on THE CHICAGO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, showing how they teach healthful living and how they help 
the physically handicapped pupils. Illustrated. 
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Other Books Received for Review: 


FIRST PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY. By Martin Meyer, Ph.D. D. C. 


Heath and Co. 
THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Parkman. Introduction by Rus- 
sell A. Sharp, A.M. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 80 cents. 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Roscoe E. Parker, 
A.M. Ginn and Co. 


READINGS IN SCIENCE. By John A. Lester, Ph.D. 56 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. Wm. Clark Trow, Ph.D. $1.20. Same 
publishers. 


GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLES; Their Application to the Elementary 
School. By Douglas C. Ridgley, Ph.D. $1.20. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


A PRIMER OF GRAPHICS AND STATICS. For Teachers. By Harold 
Rugg. $1.60. Houghton Miffiin Company. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE (to accompany Long’s 
“Outlines of American Literature”). Edited by Mary L. Wheeler and 
William J. Long. Ginn and Company. Price $1.40. 


REVIEW OF ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSIT- 
TION. By Otto F. Bond. The Macmillan Company. Not a beginner’s 
book; but very valuable for review and as a test book by which to judge 
one’s real understanding of French and to help in getting fluency and 
ability to use the right phrase when speaking this language. 


THE PAGEANT OF GREECE. Edited by ht. W. Livingstone. Oxford 
University Press. An abridged edition for use in schools. It furnishes 
valuable material and inspiring incentive to appreciation of the deeds 
of the Greeks in the realms of thought and action, from which so much 
of the real culture of modern nations has been inherited. 


From the same Publishers we have A NEW COURSE OF COMPOSI- 
TION, based on the study of English masters of style. By A. Cruse. 
The price is 50 cents. Also, LA BUCHE, being the first part of Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard, by Anatole France, adapted to the use of schools, 
50 cents; and SI LEGRAIN NE MEURT, by Andre Gide, edited by V. F. 
Boyson, 50 cents; and THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR, 
edited by H. E. Butler, Professor of Latin at London University, 90 cents. 


Fron Longmans, Green and Company, FORMATIVE FACTORS IN 
CHARACTER. A _ psychological study in the Moral Development of 
Childhood. By Herbert Martin, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Drake 
University. 
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HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. Six book edition 
By Samuel Hamilton. American Book Co. 


A very neat series of six small books “to cover the arithmetic work 
for all grades of the elementary school.” By their simplicity and teach- 
ableness they give promise of being very successful in developing accu- 
racy and speed in the common numerical operations, and power in the 
application of these processes to real problems, especially groups of 
related problems called “Everyday Use of Numbers.” An attempt is 
made to exercise initiative by leading the pupil to discover many arith- 
metic truths for himself. This cannot be commended too highly. It 
is sound psychology.—Robert R. Goff. 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS. By Lou Belle Stevens, James H. Van 
Sickle, and Harry B. Marsh. Newson & Co. 


Teachers’ Manual; Book One; Book Two; Book Three. This set of 
four books attracts attention first by the excellence of its printing and 
illustrations. Then the authors combined a knowledge of psychology 
with classroom experience. They have produced arithmetics that should 
appeal to the pupil because the settings and material are especially 
suited to his experience. Interest is aroused and held through games 
and many other devices. Groups of problems are arranged about real 
Situations, such as “Playing Store” and “At the Fruit Stand.” The 
Teachers’ Manual and Books One and Two have been reviewed before, 
but the Manual merits an extra word. It is full of drills and interest- 
ing suggestions for teaching the fundamental operations in grades one 
to four. Five sets of number cards are used continuously. These have 
the right idea, and are well worth while. Book Three is intended 
for grades seven and eight. It contains much arithmetic, some intui- 
tive geometry, indirect measurements, graphs, and a very little algebra. 
“This book, in common with the previous books of the series, appeals 
strongly to the interests of children by presenting many groups of 
problems in connection with topics and situations of especial interest 
to them, such as a Radio Club, etc.’ Grade seven reviews the four 
operations, decimals, and percentages; then takes up discount, interest, 
insurance, plane figures, and graphs. Some of the topics in grage eight 
are: general reviews, taxes, banking, indirect measurements, surfaces 
and volumes, and topical reviews. There are many drill exercises, time 
tests, general tests, improvement tests, and tables of statistics. Since 
the wide variety of its drills and tests, and the realness of its problems 
should stimulate the interest of the pupil and increase his effort, this 


book ought to show results of a high quality.—Robert R. Goff. 
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From the BRucE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee, we have a large 
and fully illustrated presentation of PLAINER PENMANSHIP, in one 
volume, for High and Junior High Schools, by John Oswell Peterson, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Tacoma, Washington. The author’s theo- 
ries and his principles, as illustrated in the volume, appeal to the reader 
as common sense and practical. Nothing is more desirable in the schools, 
and afterwards, than the ability to write with speed, clearness and 
grace. No system has “a corner” on correct penmanship. The main 
thing is to write plainly,—so that the reader may know what is meant 
by the writing. Grace and beauty perhaps come next. Speed is of 
great importance. Several systems, happily, combine these satisfac- 
torily. Some of us were born too early to get the benefit of them. And 
we are sorry! The makers of this book are to be congratulated, and its 
users will be fortunate. 


HANDBOOK OF CORRECT ENGLISH for College Classes, by Homer. 


C. House, Ph.D., and Susan Emolyn Harman, A.M. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 


Witheut doubt this is an original and unusual text book for the 
college freshman. Its distinguishing features are numerous. The ex- 
planation of fundamental errors is very complete and accompanied in 
most cases by a plausible reason which appeals to the student’s sense 
of the logical. Moreover, the authors seem to have reconciled the 
incompatible, in that they have succeeded in making this work much 
more complete than most of its type and still have kept it in a compact 
and convenient form. Probably the most appealing quality of the book 
is the way in which incorrect forms are handled. Bad examples are 
not listed first, but the student is asked to examine the correct sen- 
tence and then only to compare it with undesirable forms; the author- 
ities will agree that this is good psychology. Furthermore, in the 
words of the authors, the book “includes almost no artificial examples 
of bad English, invented in order to be corrected.” Professors Harman 
and House have selected their material from “real life,” and have based 
their effort on a long period of observation and experience. Because 
of this, it will be found to be more accurate and convincing than most 
established handbooks of composition. There are other features which 
a short review cannot consider in detail: the emphatic and interesting 
treatment of grammar, the convenient key for correcting by symbols 
with paragraph references, and the logical analysis of spelling errors. 
Rare indeed will be the situation of the instructor who does not find 
some appeal in this delightful little book—Review by Paul Mowbray 
Wheeler, Department of English, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON READERS. Compiled and Edited by 
Ellen E. Kenyon, Ph.D. and Elizabeth Adams, A.B. Five volumes, cover- 
ing fourth to eighth grades, separate volume for each grade. Noble & 
Noble, publishers, 76 ‘Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This series of readers will undoubtedly have a large sale. The 
authors have held well in hand the tendency to give young readers 
material that is too mature and beyond their ready comprehension. 
The progressive character of the several volumes is pleasantly in evi- 
dence both in the literary material and the illustrations. The chapters 
will be found wholesome and inspiring, without foolish sentimental 
emotionalism. The price is very reasonable for these attractive and 
well-made books, and we predict a very large sale for the series. 


BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY. By Ellsworth Huntington (Yale Univer- 
sity), Frank E. Williams (University of Pennsylvania); with the co- 
operation of Robert M. Brown (Rhode Island College of Education) and 
Lenox E. Chase (Mt. Vernon, N. Y., High School). Second Edition, re- 
written. Total issue, twenty-seven thousand. John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 
New York and London. Price $3.50 net. 


The authors are agreed that physical environment, biological varia- 
tions, and cultural inventions, are the three key-notes of the drama of 
human capacities, activities and progress. In Part 1 is shown how 
climate, soil, minerals, and other physical conditions have influenced 
the distribution of animals and mankind. Man is the main topic of 
Part I; Products, of Part II; regional study follows in Parts ITI and IV. 
The statistical ground work is summed up in Part V. As its name states, 
the emphasis of this comprehensive and thorough presentation of Geog- 
raphy is laid upon the business aspects and principles of the subject. 
All those who are looking forward to a business life will find the vol- 
ume of the utmost value, both theoretically and from a practical view- 
point. 


AMERICAN HISTORY NOTE BOOK. Numbers One and Two. By 
Leslie V. Spriggs. Hall & McCreary Company. 


These Note Books will greatly increase the pupil's interest in the 
study of history. They show him a way to “go at it”; and the work he 
is led to do in the way of jotting down facts and impressions, makes 
him a recorder of important occurrences,—thus giving him a creative 
sense. History study ceases to be a mere memorizing process. ‘The 
subject is vitalized and his work becomes an experience. We cannot 
speak too strongly of our approval of these History Note Books, Prices 
44 to 68 cents, according to quantity and distance. 





